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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


0 


REPAYMENT ror 1869.—The prepayment to! 


the ‘Zoologist’ and * Batomologist for 1868 has expired, 
and that for 1869 is now due. 


a | hes to invite attention to the ‘ies statement of the pab-| 
lications offered for the coming year. 


‘ Zoologist’ for 1869 0 12 
‘ Entomologist’ for 1869 0 6 
Newman's ‘ British Moths,’ Nos. 1 to 24 all published ee 
” » Nos. 25 to 30 (still unpublished) 0 3 

| Bound Volume (on July Is?) 
‘Insect Hunter's Year Book’ 0 0 
‘ Entomologist’s Annual’ 0 2 


*,* See also the subjoined List, continued on p. 3 of Wrapper. 


‘BRITISH FERNS. 


NEWMAN'S BRITISH FERNS, Third Edition. This work — 


is illustrated by 100 studiously accurate Figures, including one of every 
Fern found in the United Kingdom. Under each species there is also a 
minute Description, an _— List of a and full Directions for 
Cultivating. 


“ It is just such biseks as this which madee Natural Shier SO 


attractive to everybody who finds other pleasures in a country life 


besides coursing, fishing and shooting.”"—Gardener’s Chronicle. 

“It is a great gratification to have it in our power most cordially 
to recommend to all those who desire to obtain a knowledge of our 
British Ferns, as one which in accuracy of observation, elaborateness and 
clearness of description, and beauty of illustration, does not possess its 
equal.”—Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 


FOURTH or SCHOOL EDITION, with Plates, full ey: aap 
List of Localities, and ample Tnstructions for Cultivating 


BOTANICAL DRYING PAPER for DRYING FLOWERS, 


FERNS and SEA-WEEDS. The only paper adapted for the ge 


16 inches by 10, when folded Quire 


This paper is eo to rend by post. 


18s, 


cs All the prices of Books include prepayment of Postage. 


Please to accompany your order with Penny Postage-stamps, or a Post-Office 
Order, made payable to Epwarp Newnan (of No. 9, Devonshire Street, 
Bishopsgate Street), at the Money-Order Office, Bishopeget Street WITHIN. 
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If in the field I meet a:smiling flower, 
Methinks it whispers, ‘‘ God created me, 
And I to Him devote my little hour 
In lonely sweetness and humility.” 
If, where the forest’s darkest shadows lower, 
serpent quick and venomous [ see, 


_ It seems to say, “I too extol the power | 


Of Him who caused me at his wiil to be.” 
The fountain purling, and the river strong, © 
The rocks, the trees, the mountains, raise one song, — 


‘Glory to God” reechoes in mine ear: 


FAITHLESS WERE J, IN WILFUL ERROR BLIND, 
Dip I not HI IN ALL HIS CREATURES FIND, 
HIs VOICE THROUGH HEAVEN, AND EARTH AND OCEAN HEAR. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
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at Epworth, Merlin near Ep- 
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Peregrine falcon breeding in Lanea- 
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1512; Peregrine falcon and merlin 
in Norfolk, Roughlegged buzzard in 
Suffolk, Great gray shrike in Nor- 
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1517; Little gull near Yarmouth, 
1518 ; Otter in Suffolk, Roughlegged 
buzzards in Norfolk, 1598; Early 
nesting of the thrush, Piebald variety 
of the blackbird, White sky lark in 
confinement, 1599; Chocolate va- 
riety of the common starling, Offer 


of parasites from the guld pheasant, 


1600; Parasitical worms in the sto- 
mach of a redbreasted merganser, 
Voracity of the common gull, 1603 ; 
Otter in Suffolk, 1719; Osprey in 
Norfolk, Early nesting of the barn 
owl in Norfolk, Cirl buntings and 


crossbills in Devonshire, Crossbills 
in Surrey, 1721 ; Curious malformed 
beaks of the wood pigeon and ringed 
plover, Vitality of a turkey, Purple 
sandpiper i in Suffolk, Solitary snipe 
near Norwich, Velvet Scoter in Nor- 
folk, 1722; Variety of the yellow- 


hammer, Extraordinary jackdaw’s © 


nest, 1847; Unusual plumage of the 


nightjar, Asheoloured wood pigeon, 
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Norfolk coast, 1866; Black swan on 
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the Mammalia of Norfolk, 1925 
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church, Hants, 1510; Great gray 
shrike at Dover, 1513; Great black 
woodpecker in Leadenhall Market, 
1515;  Fulmar petrels at Scar- 
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Lacerta agilis oviparous, 1835 
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Late nesting of the stock dove, 1517; 
Chiffehaft’s nest ona summer-house, 
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sitting in September, Double hen’s | 


erg, 1919 
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Sparrows fascinated by a snake, 

Moor, G. W.P. 

Nidification of woodpecker, 1515; Wil- 
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1918; Woodpecker laying twenty- 
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«- gineum,1838; Nematus-gall on Rho- 
dodendron hirsutum, 1869; Acari 
parasitic on a Cecidomyia, 1922 

Murron, JAMES | 

The sparrowhawk, 1559; Pugnacity of 

the wren, 1644 
Newman, EpwarbD, F.L.S., Z.S., &c. 

The death of species, 1529, 1784; Col- 
lected observations on British rep- 
tiles, 1593, 1617, 1649, 1707, 1826, 

1929; Curious malformation in a 
eull’s leg, 1685; The plague of 
sparrows, A baby dove incubating, 
1866 
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Cuckoo in a swallow’s nest, Crane on 

the Devon coast, 1866; Fox shark 
off the Slapton Sands, 1869 
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Great spotted woodpecker in Moray- 
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Power, F. D. 
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bourhood, 1496 
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Rednecked phalarope at Marlborough, 
Winter puffin at Marlborough, 1951 
Ranson, J. 
Nest of the redstart, Arrivals of sum- 
mer migrants near York, 1801 
Rerks, Henry, F.LS., Z.S. 


- Notes on the Zoology of Newfound- | 


land, 1609, 1689, 1741, 1849 
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Pomarine skua at Exmouth, 1518; 
Purple sandpiper at W eston-super- 
Mare, 1645 

Rosperts, GEORGE 

Otter near Wakefield, 1682; Nightin- 
gale in Vurkshire, 1800; Notes on 
migratory birds, 1844 
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Dartford warbler near Truro, 1560 ; 

Great black woodpecker in Hants, 

unauthenticated, 1562; Hoopoes in 

the Land’s End district, 1722; The 
seasonal plumage of the divers (Co- 


lymbide), 1723; Golden oriole at 


Scilly, 1800; Night herons in Corn- 
wall, 1802; Ring ouzel in Cornwall 
and Devon, 1917; American stint 
at Northam Burrows, 1920; Dart- 
warbler at St. Buryan, near Pen- 
zance, Little bustard on the Lizard 
Land, 1951 
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1561; Great spotted woodpecker near 

Faversham, Lesser spotted wood- 
pecker at Faversham, Variety of the 


from Rio, 


common pheasant, 1562; Pintailed 
duck near Faversham, Sclavonian 
grebe near Faversham, 1563; Kitti- 

‘wake gull in Faversham 
1564 

A. H. 

Kittiwake gulls on the oe 1645 ; 
Migration of wood pigeons, 1683; 
Redcrested merganser on the 
Thames, 1684; Cuckoo in the City, 
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at Leigh, 1921 

SMITH, CECIL 

Common crossbill near Taunton, 1514 ; 
Ornithological notes from South 
Devon, 1845; Robin and wigeon 
breeding in confinement, 1865 
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Ring ouzel at-Muswell Hill, 1721 
SourHwELL, THOMAS 

Note on the nest of Podiceps minor, 

1803 
STEVENSON, E. 

Hybrid between Bactrian camel and 

dromedary, 1682 
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Ornithological notes from Norfolk, 
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1803; Golden eagle in Norfolk, 


1863) 
Srupss, Cuar.es E. 
Great gray shrike at Henley-on- 


‘Thames, 1560; Land and tresh-— 


water mollusks collected in the im- 
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on-Thames during the season of. 


1868, 1836; Ornithological notes 
from ‘Henley-on-Thames, 1916 
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* London cod” in the Severn, Large 
eel in the Severn, 1520; Sturgeons 
in the Severn, 1836 
THomasson, JoHN P. 
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Two tiger stories and one elephant 
story, 1769 
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~ Variety of birds’ eggs, 1844 
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Curious position of nest of waterhen, 


Anecdote of owls, 1723 
Wattis, H. M. 


Pomarine skua at Aldeburgh, 1868 


~Watsu, W. H. 


Martins and swallows, 1802 
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‘Bird, king, 1692; blue, 1693; 


Weir, J. JENNER, F.L.S. 
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Lacerta agilis sometimes oviparous, 


1665 


Wonr on, T. W. 


Whitetailed eagle in Sussex, 1512; 
Firecrested regulus at Brighton, 
Richard’s pipit at Brighton, 1513; 
Peregrine falcon in Sussex, 1559; 
Dwarf meadow pipit, Variety of the 
brown linnet at Brighton, Crossbills 
in Sussex, 1561; Little gull at 
Brighton, 1563; Peregrine falcon 
near Brighton, 1598; Little gulls 
in Sussex, 1603; Richard’s pipit, 
Meadow pi pits, Pied j jay, 1683; Red- 
throated diver, 1684; Flycatcher 


and wren building their nests to- 
gether, 1799; Dartford warbler’s— 
est with five eggs, Redpole build- 
ing in Brighton, 1801; Variety of 
the wheatear, Tawny pipit near 
Brighton, Rosy bullfinch and Ri- 
chard’s pipit at Brighton, 1918; 
Hoopoe near Brighton, 1919; Gray 
phalarope in Sussex, 1920; Little 
gull at Brighton, 1921 
Wricur, CuaRrLes 
About shells, 1700 j 
Joun 
Summer duck at Lymington, 1563; 
Black swan, &c., on the Solent, 
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Acari parasitic on a Cecidomyia, 1922 
Alca impennis, the skins of, 1645 
Alcedinide, 1692 


Alcide, 1854 


Amblystoma, observations on the meta- 
morphosis of Siredon into, 1569 
Anatide, 1753 


Anecaote of owls, 1723 


Anguis fragilis, 1649; variety of, 1836 

Animals, marine, in ‘fresh water, 1764; 
wild, eating porcupines, 1842 

Ant, sugar-cane, 1790 

Aphides, plague of, 1839; seen at sea, 

in Lincolnshire, id. 

Ardeide, 1748 | 

Aromia moschata, persistence of the scent 
of, 1838 

Arrivals, spring, 1861 

Auk, little, at Faversham Creek, 1517; 
at Loughton, 1867; great, notes on the, 
1639, 1684, 1854; razorbilled, 1856; 
-dittle, 1857 

Auks, great, for sale, 1603 


Av onet at Portsmouth, 1562; near Pem- 


broke, 1677 

Badger, 1926 

Bat, barbastelle, at Salisbury, 1558 

Bats, rare, at Torquay, 1768 

Bee-eater, 1675, 1696 

Bees devoured by toads, 1869 

oven, 
1694 ; American butcher, 1742; yellow 
or thistle, 1743; snow, 1744 

Bird murder, 1512 


Birds, rarer, obtained in the vicinity of 
Christchurch, Hants, 1510, 1917; rare, 
in the Highlands, 1519; rarer, noticed 
in Suffolk in 1868, 1695; rare, killed 
in the Trent district, North Lincoln- 
shire, 1739; shore and sea, 1843; mi- 
gratory, 1844 ; position of in sleep, zd.; 
effect of cold on, 1845; living, sold at 
Moscow, 1916; effects of inclement 
and unseasonable weather on, 1917; 
rare, near Hastings, 1950 

Birds’ nests, early, 1603; eggs, varieties 
of, 1844; nests, variety of in one 

| garden, 1868 

‘Birds of Sherwood Forest; with Notes 
on their Habits, Migration, &c., 1881 

Bittern, 1491, 1494, 1495, 1496, 1676; 
near Epworth, 1562 ; at Love, ad. 3; 

_ American, in Ireland, 1517; in New- 
foundland, 1748; little, 1676 

Blackbird, piebald variety of, 1599; crow, 
a robber, 1603; crow, 1744; rusty, id. ; 
nest of with white nestlings, 1918 

Blackcap, 1497 

Blind-worm, 1649 

Brambling, 1497, 1698; boned in con-. 
finement the second time, 1865 

Bream-fishing in the Yare, 1520 

Bufo viridis, 1714 
Vulgaris, 1826 

Bullfinch, rosy, at Brighton, 1918 

Bullock, tigers repulsed by a, 1769 

Bungarus lineatus, 1899 

Bunting, snow, 1495, 1543, Laz, 1743; 
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blackheaded, 1599, 1674 ; yellow, 1698, 
1860; cirl, in Devonshire, 1721; 
painted, in Oxfor dshire, 1865 

Bustard, little, on the Lizard Land, 
1951 

_ Butterflies, moths, &c., flight of, 1767 

Buzzard, 1671; roughlegged, 1496, 1697, 
1908; in Suffolk, 1513; near Faver- 
sham, 1559; in Norfolk, 1598; com- 
mon, near Faversham, 1559; honey, 
in Norfolk, 1917 


Camel, Bactrian, and dromedary, hybrid 


between, 1682 
Carthaginians, 1537 
— Cecidomyia, Acari parasitic on a, 1922 


Cecidomyia Persicarie, a contribution 


towards the life-history of, 1705 ! 
Certhiade, 1742 
Cetoniade and Lucanide, 1581 
Chaffinch, 1497, 1674; fastens its nest 
- with saliva on the top of posts when 
sawn off perfectly smooth, 1884; cream- 
coloured variety of, 1720 
Chaffinches, sexes 0, 1514; young, in 
nestling plumage, 1561 


Channel Islands, rough notes from the, 


1588, 1630 

Charadride, 1748 

Chelonia, 1595 

Chiffchaff’s nest on a summer-house, 
1918 | 

Chough, 1674 

Cimbex connata, 1729 

Clark, Rev. Hamlet, ‘ Letters Home, 
1580 


Cobra, curious habit of the, 1818; bite 


of to prove effective, 1876 

Coluber austriacus, 1653 

»  Natrix, 1651 

Colubride, 1651 

Colymbide, 1852; seasonal plumage of, 
1723 

Coot, 1677; American, 1753 

~~ Cormoraut, 1509, 1681, 1852; double- 
crested, 1852; inland, 1921 

Cormorants of Dublin Bay, 1509 

Corvide, 1744 

Cows and jackdaws, 1919 

Crake, corn, nest and eggs of, 1920 

Crane, 1763, 1910; at Lynn, 1803; at 
Tewkesbury, id.; at Wareham, id. : 
occurrences of the, in 1869, 1841 ; : on 
the Devon coast, 1866 

Cranes in Norfolk, 1803 

Creeper, black and white, 1693; Ame- 
rican, 1742 

Crocodiles, 1617 

Crossbill, 1492, 1493, 1494, 1496, 1546, 
1674, 1698, 1760, 1909; near Taunton, 


1514; parrot, 1700; American, 1743 ; 
whitewinged, id. 

Crossbills near Faversham, 1561 ; in Sus- 
sex, 7d.; in Surrey, 1721: in Devon- 
shite, wd. 

Crow, hooded, 1498, 1736, 1860, 1912; 
carrion, 1674; American, 1744 

Crustaceans, 1555 

Cuckoo, 1721; in confinement, 1722; in 
the City, 1802; late singing of, 1847; 
in a swallow’s nest, 1866; the female 
cries, 1887; arrival of in February, 
1888 

Cuckoo—the egg question, 1545 

Curlew, 1677; stone, 1696, 1738; Esqui- 
maux, 1752; Hudsonian, id.; long- 
billed, id. 

Cypselide, 1692 

Daboia elegans, 1900 

Death’s head and the bees, 19i3 

Deer, fallow, 1927 

Dipper, 1909 

Diver, redthroated, 1494, 1546, 1679, 
1684, 1720, 1910, 1853; in January, 
1499 ; in perfect summer plumage in 
October, 1500; on the autumn moult 
of adults, td.; independent flight, 
1501; deglutition, 1502; in Faversham 
Creek, 1517; contents of the stomach 
of, 1848 ; great northern, 1503, 1545, 


1679, 1852; numerous off the Dublin. 


coast in the winter of 1866-7, 1503; 
in breeding plumage in October, 2d. ; 
blackthroated, 1504; at St. Leonard’s, 
1684; northern, 1697 

Divers, blackthroated, probability that 
there are two kinds of, 1507; seasvnal 
plumage of, 1723 

Dotterel, 1491, 1492, 1739; near Weston, 
1802; ringed, 1841 

Dove, stock, late nesting of, 1517; in 
North Lincolnshire, 1668; turtle, 1675, 
1861, 1911; ring, 1676; a baby in- 
‘cubating, 1866 

Dromedary and Bactrian camel, hybrid 
between, 1682 


Duck, longtailed, 1495, 1563, 1678, 1700, 
1757, 1909; near Lynn, 1563 ; pin-. 


tailed, near Faversham, id.; in South 


Devon, 1720; Nyroca, in Leadevhall — 


Market, 1563; summer,at Boultibrook, 
id.; at Lymington, zd.; ice, 1668; 
scaup, 1668, 1736, 17563 eider, 1678 ; 
redcrested whistling, id.; tufted, 1678, 
1911; wild, 1736, 1755; variety of, 
1906; hybrid, 19073 black, 1755; gray, 
id.; pintail, 1755, 1909; American 
scaup, 17563 buffelheaded, id.; harle- 
quin, tingnecked, id.; American 
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eider, 1758; Labrador, id.; 
velvet, zd. 
1912 
Dunlin, 1668; American, 1750 
Eagle, sea, 1490, 1909; whitetailed, in 
Suffolk, 1512, 1558, 1699; bald or 


surf, id.; 
3 tuddy, 1759; garganey, 


whiteheaded, 1613; golden, in Nor-. 


fulk, 1863; at Sherwood, 1881 

Eagles, whitetailed, 1760 

Echis Garmina, 1900: 

Eels, conger, in the Thames, 1520 

Egg of black tern in Norfolk, 1868; of 
hen, double, 1919 

Eggs, of cuckoo, 1545; birds’, varieties 
of, 1844; of Dartford warbler, 1847 ; 
nightingale’s, beautiful variety of, 
1865; of woodpecker, 1919; number 
of laid by domestic hens, zd. ; Fes corn 
crake, 1920 

Egyptians, 1536 

Eider, king, 1759 | 

Elephant aud the railway, 1608; dimen- 
sions of large, 1916 

Elephant preserving, 1557; female, car- 
tying her young, 1774 

Emys lutaria, 1596 

Entomological Society, proceedings of, 


1520, 1564, 1605, 1646, 1685, 1726, 


1804 

Entomology, on the application of the 
law of priority to genera in, 1523 

Falcon, peregrine, 
1670, 1763, 1846, 1909; in Norfolk, 
1513; at Epworth, 1559; in Sussex, 
ed.; in Kent, 1598; near Brighton, 
ad. ; breeding i in Lancashire, 1846; at 
Spurn, 1946; Greenland, 1611 5. Ice- 
land, 1695 

Falconide, 1610 

Feathered friends, our, 4845 © 

Fieldfare, 1497, 1543, 1669, 1736 

Fieldfare’s nest at Alresford, 1864 

Finch, name of a, 1721; pine, 1743; 
serin, at Worthing, 1865 3 

Finches, mountain, 1720 

Flicker, 1692 


Flies, fire, 1580 


Flycatcher, 1497; and wren building 
their nests together, 1799; pied, 1492, 
1671, 1862; in Kent, 1599; least, 
1692 ; greencrested, 1693 : yellow- 
bellied, td.; Canada, 1694; 
black-cap, id. ; spotted, 1740; .yellow- 
throated, 1742 

Formica saccharivora, 1790 


Fowl, sea, preservation of, 1632; slaughter 


of, ‘at Weston-super-Mare, 1644; wild, | 


1699, 1998, 1858 
Fox, white, i in North Wales, 1558 


1489, 1494, 1496, 


ereen 


—Fringillide, 1742 


Frog, common, 1929; 


and musk rat, 
1719 


- Frogs and toads, 1714 


Frog's spawn, newts feeding on, 1685 

Fulmar, food of, 1603, 1761 

Gadwall, 1678, 1755 

Galatea ‘Andrewsii at Penz: ance, 1604 

Gannet, 1546, 1720, 1763, 1852; in 
Leicestershire, 1921 

Gannets at East Looe, 1517 


Geese, Canada, at Yarmouth, 1848 
—Godwit, 


bartailed, 1677, 1736, 1741, 
1861; Hudsonian, 1752; marbled, 7d. ; 
blacktailed, at Hickling, 1802, 1910 — 


Goldeneye, 1668, 1678, 1697, 1698, 1762; 


American, 1756 
Goldcrests, abundance of, 1720: 
Goldfinch in Kent, 1600 


~Goosander, 1678, 1759, 1908; near Be- 


dale, 1563 


Goose, pinkfooted, 1489; brent, 1699, 


1754; American whitefronted, 1753; . 
Canada, id.; snow, zd. 

Goshawk, 1700; American, 1611. 

Grampus, 1927 

“ Gray Gull,” extracts from the Log of 
the, 1499 

Grebe, Sclavonian, -4489, 1495, 1496, 
1679, 1760, 1909; near Faversham, 
1563 ; greatcrested, 1490, 1678; at 
Hempstead, in Norfolk, 1603 ; red- 
necked, 1678; eared, 1679 | 

Greeks, 1538 

Greenfinch, 1761, 1909 3 

Greenshank, 1493, 1498, 1677; at Leigh, 
1921; near Yarmouth, id. 

Grosbeak, American pine, 1742 

Grouse, Canada, 1745; willow, 1746 

Gruide, 1747 

Guillemot, common, 1679, 17387, 1857; 
at Faversham Creek, 1517; black, 
1857; thickbilled, 2d. ; ringed, 1681 ; 
bridled, al Bridlington, 1684 

Gull, blackheaded, 1491, 1499; little, 
1495, 1803, 1908; near Yarmouth, ~ 
1518; at Brighton, 1653, 1921; at 
Looe, 1563; in Sussex, 1603; kitti- 
wake, 1681, 1851; near Faversham, 
1518; in Faversham Creek, 1564; Ice- 
land, in Kingstown Harbour, County 
Dublin, 1564; common, 1862; voracity 
of, 1603 ; brownbeaded, 1668, 1841, 
1905; lesser blackbacked, 1681, 1907; 
herring, 1681; glaucous, 1846, 1850; 
great blackbacked, 1850; ringbilled, vl; 
whitewinged, td. ; Bonaparte’s, 1851 ; 
ivory, 2d. ; Sabine’ s, id.; brownhouded, 
1859, 186] ; skna, 1917 | 
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Gull’s leg, curious malformation in a, 
1685 

Gulls, glaucous and Iceland, in Kings- 
town Harbour, County Dublin, 1517; 
~kittiwake, on the Thames, 1645; her. 
ring, 1858 

Hematopide, 1748 

Hare, pied, in Suffulk, 1558 

Harrier, Montagu’s, 1490, 1910; hen, 
1495, 1671, 1912: at Epworth, 1560 ; 
American hen, 1612; marsh, 1671 

Harriers, 1911 


Hawfinch, 1490, 1497, 1695, 1911, 1912. 


Hawfinches near Faversham, 1561 
Hawk, pigeon, 1610; American sparrow, 
1611; Cvoper’s, redtailed, zd.; 
Sharpshinneid, 7d. ; black, 1612; fish, 
1613; sparrow, 1670; American night, 
1692 
Hedgehog, 1926 | 
Hedgesparrow, 1545, 1761 
Hen, moor, creamcoloured, 1601; water, 
curious position of nest of, 1723; pie- 
bald, 1848 
Hen’s egg, double, 1919 
Hens, domestic, number of eggs laid by, 
1919 
Heron, night, 1676, 1860, 1862; in 
Cornwall, 1802; in Devonshire, zd. 
Heron’s crop, contents of, 1722 
Hirundinide, 1694, 1741 
Hobby, 1912; orangelegged, 1491 
Hoopoe, 1491, 1675, 1696, 1739; near 
Brighton, 1919 
Hoopoes at the Land’s End district, 1722 
Hybrid between Bactrian camel and 
dromedary, 1682 
Ibis, glossy, 1493, 1677, ‘1917; in Nor- 
folk, 1517 i 
Icteride, 1744 
Insect-hunting grounds, Trish, 1549 
Insects, resinous sap attractive to, 1582 
Jackdaw, 1545; extraordinary nest of, 
1847; nests of, 1928 
Jackdaws and cows, 1919 
Jay, pied, 1683; blue, 1745; Canada, 
id. 
Kestrel, lesser, near York, 1598; 
| Norwich, 1912 


hear 


Kingfisher, 1498, 1666, 1675, 1905; early 


breeding of, 1684 ; belted, 1692 
Kingfishers, 1696 
Kite, 1671; black, at Alnwick, 1598 
Knot, 1498, 1677, 1699, 1750, 1906; in 
summer plumage at Spurn, 1946 
Lacerta agilis, 1624; sometimes ovi- 
parous, 1835 | 
Lacerta Stirpium, 1622 
»  Viridis, L619 
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Ladybirds, a swarm of, 1840; the last of 
the, 1922 

Landrail, 1499, 1912 

Landrails, of, 1920; extra- 
ordinary flight of, 1591 

Laniide, 1742 

Lapwing, 1676, 1841, 1906 

Laride, 1849 

Lark, shore, in captivity, 1513; sky, 
white, in confinement, 1599; Calandra, 
near Exeter, id.; American tit, 1693; 
sky, albino, 1699; sky, nests of, 1912 

Lemming, 1795 | 

Lepidoptera, varieties in, 1952 

‘Letters Home, 1580 

Linnet, brown, variety of at Brighton, 
1561 

Liotrichide, 1742 

Lizard, green, 1619; at Torquay, 1724; 
sand, 1622; common, 1624 

phosphorescence of afier death, 
1725 


—Locust-killer, 1604 


Locust, migratory, 1788 

London cod” in the 1520 
Loricata, 1617 

Mallard, 1755 


Wanmalie of Norfolk, notes on, 1925 


Martin, 1545; sand, 1492, 1695 ; bee, 


1692; house, 1740; ’ purple, 1741; sand, | 


albino, 1847 

Martins, late stay of, 1516; scarcity of 
in 1868 in the neighbourhood of East 
Love, id.; and swallows, 1802, 1862 

Merganser, redbreasted, 1678, 1699, 1759, 
1848; parasitical worms in the stomach 
of, 1603; redcrested, on the Thames, 
1684; hooded, 1759 

Merlin, 1494, 1496, 1670, 1695, 1910; in 
Norfolk, 1513 3 at Faversham, near 
Epworth, 1559 

Migrants, summer, arriv als of near York, 
1801 

Migration, 1784 

Mole, 1926 

Mollusks, land and fresh- -water, 1836 

Mouse or spider, 1719 

‘Mysteries of the Ocean, 1552 

Naia tripudians, 1898 

Natterjack, 1714 

Natural-History notes from Rio, 1923, 

Naturalists’ Book Agency, 1512 

Nematus aurantiacus, 1614 

Betula, 1947 

Nematus-gall of Rbododendron ferru- 
gineum, 1838; on Rhododendron hir- 
sutuim, 1869 

Nest of woodcock, 1490; of woodpecker, 
1515; of stock dove, late, 1517; of 


| 
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partridge in January, 1600; of robin, 


early, 1720; of missel thrush, early, td. ; 
late, 1861; of barn owl, early, 1721: 
of water hen, curious position of, 1723 ; 
of wren with a flycatcher’s built on the 


top of it, 1799; of redstart, 1801; of - 


Dartford warbler, with five eggs, zd. ; 


of redpole, id.; of blue tit inside 


thrush’s, 1802; of little grebe, 1803 ; 
of jackdaw, extraordinary, 1847; of 
fieldfare, 1864 ; of swallow, cuckoo in, 

— 1866; of blackbird, with white nest- 
lings, 1918; of willow wren in a quick- 
set “fence, id. ; of chiffchaff on a sum- 
mer-house, id. ; of goldencrested wren 
in ivy, 7d.; of corn crake, 1920 


'Newts feeding on frog’s spawn, 1685 


Nightingale in Yorkshire, 1800; late 
singing of, 1847; beautiful variety of 
eggs of, 1865 

Nightjar, 1675; 
1848; in October, 1919; 
field Park, Sussex, 1928 


at Heath- 


~Nuthateb, red bellied, 1742 


Ophidia, 1650 


Oriole, golden, near Faversham, 1513; at 


Scilly, 1800; in Snffolk, 1861; in 


Kent, 1864; near Horsham, cw 


‘Norfolk, 1911 


Omithological notes from Norfolk, 1489, 


1908; at Rainham, Kent, and neigh- 
bourhood, 1496; from the County 
Dublin for 1867, 1499; from North 
Lincolnshire, 1543, 1666, 1736, 1840, 
1905; from Pembrokeshire, 1670; from 

~ South Devon, 1720, 1845, 1846, 1917 ; 
from Shetland, 1760; from Stirling- 
shire, 1799, 1950; from Suffolk, 1858 ; 
from Henley-on-Thames, 1916— 

Osprey, 1493, 1697; in the North Sea, 
capture of, 15125 at Epworth, 1559 ; 
in Norfolk, 1721; American, 1613 

Otter near Wakefield, 1682; in Norfolk, 
1926 

Otters in Suffolk, 1557, 1598, 1719 

Ouzel, ring, 1494, 1671. 1697; at Mus- 
well Hill, 1721 ; in Kensington Gar- 
dens, 1600; in Cornwall and Devon, 
1917; piebald variety of, 1513 

Owl, shorteared, 1543, 1698; American 
barn, 1614; great horned, id.; scops 
eared, 1671; American  longeared, 
1689; American shorteared, 
barred, id.; mottled or American 
screech, id.; saw-whet, snowy, 
1659, 1763; in Ross-shire, 1863 ; 
sparrow, 1689; hawk, 1691; barn, 
early nesting of, in Norfolk, 1721 ; 
longeared, 1762 ; a s, 1799; 


unusual plumage of, 


white, on Bishopsgate Church, 1846 ; 
eagle, capture of in Norfolk, 1863; 
white, hcots but seldom screams, 1882; 
tawny, screeches but rarely if ever 
hoots, id.; eagle, 1913 
Owls, anecdote of, 1723 
Oystercatcher, 1676, 1763 


_ Parasites, bird, notes on, 1583; from the 


gold pheasant, offer of, 1600 


Paride, 1742 


Partridge, 1545, 1666; containing egg in | 
winter, 1600; sitting in September, 
1919; French, 1489, 1494; spruce, 1745 


Partridges nesting in January, 1600; 


white (? ptarmigan) near Ganton, 
Yorkshire, 1951 

Pastor, rosecoloured, 1492, 1866 

Peewits, 1861 

Pelias Berus, 1660 | 

Petrel, storm, 1495; forktailed, 1681 ; 
pear Faversham, 1518; fulmar, 1849 ; 
at Scarborough, 1518; at Whitby, 2d. ; 
at Saltburn, 1868; Leach’s, 1849; 
stormy, 2d. ; Wilson’ stormy, id. 

Pewee, 1692; wood, id. 

Phalacrocoracide, 1852 

Phalarope, gray, 1677, 1698; in Sussex, 
1920 ; red, 1749; rednecked, in the 
neighbourhood of 1920; at 
Marlborough, 1951 

Phalaropide, 1749. 

Pheasant egg in January, 
1600 | 

Pheasant, pied, 1495 ; common, variety 
of, 1562; gold, offer of parasites from 
the, 1600 

Picid, 1691 

Pigeon, wood, 1666; with curious mal- 
formed beak, 1722; passenger, 1791 ; 
wood, ashcoloured, 1848 ; Cape, 1921 

Pigeons, wood, immigration of, 1496 ; 
extraordinary migration of, 1600, 1683 

Pipit, rock, 1194, 1497, 1674; Richard’s, 
at Brighton, 1513, 1918; near Barn- 
staple, 1561; near Brighton,. 1683 ; 
meadow, dwarf, 1561; tawny, near — 
Brighton, 1918 

Pipits, water aud rock, 1652 ; meadow, 
1683. | 

Plover, golden, 1498, 1544, 1669, 1736; 
on the variation in colour of the axillary 
plume of, 1601; gray, 1498, 1697, 
1740, 1906; ringed, 1676, 1862; with 
curious malformed beak, 1722; Ame- 
rican golden, 1748 ; blackbellied or — 
gray, 7d.; piping, id. ; ; ring or semi- 
palmated, 2d. ; Kentish, 1862, 1911; 
killdeer, 1748 

Pochard, 1678; white-eyed, 1490 


test 

/ 
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Podiceps miuor, note on the nest of, 
1803 

Polecat, 1925 

Porcupines, tigers eating, 1769; wild 
animals eating, 1842 | 

Poultry-yard in India, daugers to the, 
1810 

Pratincole, 1492 

Procellariide, 1849 

Ptarmigan, rock, 1747 

Puffin, 1490, 1681, 1909, 1857; winter, 

Marlborough, 1951 

Quail, 1491, 1676, 1761 

Quails, 1695 

Rabbit, curious dentition in a, 1798; 
abnormal dentition in the, 1843; 
variety of, 1927 | 

Races, human, on the decay of those 
which inhabit the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, 1529 

Rail, water, 1677; spotted, 1697; com- 
mon American, 1752; Virginian, id. 

Rana temporaria, 1929 

Ranide, 1714 

Rat, musk, and frog, 1719; 
1926 

Raven, 1498, 1547, 1674, 1846; Ameri- 
can, 1744 


~ Razorbill, 1545, 1681, 1846 


Redpole building i in Brighton, 1801 

Redpole, lesser, 1600; mealv, 1600, 
1743 

Redshank, 1677, 1695, 1696, 1906, 1860, 
1862; spotted, 1946 

Redstart, 1545, 1671; nest of, 1801; 
black, 1672, 1898, 1699; builds in 
quickset hedges by the side of the road 
near Ollerton, 1883; American, 1694 

Redwing, 1497 

Regulus, firecrested, at Brighton, 1513 ; 
near St. Leonard’s, 1683 

Reptiles, British, collected observations 
on, 1593, 1617, 1649, 1707, 1826, 
1929; immutable, 1595; metamor- 
photic, 1707; early appearance of, 
1724 


Rhinoceros horn toppling forward, 1915 


Rhododendron ferrugineum, a hint re- 

specting the N ematus-gall of, 1838 
hirsutum, Nematus-gall 

on, 1869 

Robin, variety of, 1513; sitting in De- 
cember, 1560; at fault, 1604; Ameri- 
can, 1644, 1693 ; 
1720; breeding in confinement, 1865 

Rook, 1546, 1763, 1910, 1885; variety 
of, 1561, 1906 

Rooks and rookeries, 1514 

Romans, 1538 


variety of, 


early nesting of, 


Salmon, a monster, 1836 

Sanderling, 1676, 1750 

Sandpiper, purple, 1495, 1677, 1750; at 
Weston-super- Mare, 1645; ; in Suffolk, 
1722; green, 1498, 1677, 1697, 1858 ; 
on the Norfolk coast, 1866; common, 
1677; Bonaparte’ s, 1750; least, zd.; 
Bartram’ s,1751; semipalmated, id. ; ; SO- 
litary, 7d.; spotted, id.; stilt, id.; yel- 


low-shanked, id. ; buff breasted, 1752 ; 


curlew, at Spurn, 1946 

Sapsucker, 1691 

Saurians, 1618, 1649 

Sawflies, life- -histories of, 1614, 1729, 1947 

Scincoidex, 1649 

Scolopacide, 1749 

Scoter, common, 1678, 1698, 1841; 
breeding in Strathmore, 1867; velvet, 
1722, 1902; American, 1758 

Scyllarus arctus ip berry, 1725 

Shag, 1681 

Shark, fox, off the Slapton Sands, 1869 

Shearwater, Manx, 1861, 1761, 1849; 
cinereous, 1720; greater, 1849 ; svoty, 


ad, 
Shellducks, 1489 
Shells, about, 1700 


Shieldrake, common, 1678, 1698; ruddy, — 


1910 
Shooting punt, a tale from a, 1504 


Shoveller, 1678, 1739, 1755, 1909, 1910, . 


1912 


Shrike, great gray, 1494, 1495; at Dover, 


15183 in Norfolk, ; at Henley-on- 
Thames, 1560; great northern, 1742; 
redbacked, 1861 ; > each species of nests 
near Lee, 1883 

Sibyllina, on the affinities of the genus, 
1566 

Siredon into Amblystoma, observations 
on the metamorphosis of, 1569 

Siskins, 1762, 1885 

Skua, 1499; pomarine, at 
1518; near Faversham, id.; at Alde- 
burgh, 1868; Richardson’s, 1697 ; 
arctic, 1850; Buffon’s, id. 

Slow-worm, 1649 

Smew, 1678 | 

Snake, common, 1651; 
sparrow fascinated by a, 1918 

Snake-poison and its reputed antidotes, 
1809, 1870, 1889; the pvison very soon 
becomes exhausted by frequent biting, 
1876; antidote for, 1879; experiments, 
1889, 1900, 1903 

Snake-stone, no truth in the virtue at- 
tributed to the, 1877 — 

Snakes, jottings on, 1809 

Snipe, 1498, 1861 ; 


lizard, 1653; 


and woode oc 
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1496; great, 1492; jack, 1696, 1736, 
1861; Sabine’s, parasite of, 1562; 
solitary, near Norwich, 1722; Sa- 
bine’s (?), at Christchurch, 1722; 
American jack, 1750; gray, id.; 
robin, id. ; Wilson's, ad. ; stone, 
1751 


Sparrow, tree, 1497, 1543, 1736 ; in 


Kent, 1599; -whitethroated, in Aber- 
deeushire, 1547; pied, 1697 ; house, 
1698, 1858 ; variety of, 1720; chipping, 
1744; fox-coloured, id. ; ‘Savannah, 
¢d.; whitecrowned, id. ; whitethroated, 
id.; white, 1860; in Norfolk, 1866 

Sparrows, young, in December, 1599 ; 
the plague of, 1866; fascinated by a 
snake, 1918 

Sparrowhawk, 1559 © 

Species, the death of, 1529, 1784 

Spider or mouse, 1719 

Spoonbill, 1490, 1677; at Benacre, 1562 ; 
at Scilly, 1848 

Spring arrivals, 1861 

Spurn Point, notes from, 1942 

Squirrel, 1926 

Starling, 1907; common, chocolate va- 
riety of, 1600; albino, 1763 

Sterland, J. W., ‘The Birds of Sherwood 
Forest, 1881 

Stint, little, 1490, 1491, 1697, 1912; 
American, at Northam Burrows, 1920 

Stoat, 1925 

Stork, common, 1699 ; in ae 
1946 

Strigide, 1614, 1689. 

Sturgeons in the Severn, 1836 

Sulide, 1852 

Swallow, 1498, 1545, 1721; late, 1562; 
American chimney, 1692 ; barn, 1694 ; 
cliff, zd.; bank, 1695; whitebellied, 
id. 

Swallow’s nest, cuckoo in a, 1866 

Swallows, late stay of, 1516; and mar- 
tin’s, 1802, 1862 

Swan, black, on the Solent, 1602; on 
the Suffolk coast, 1867; Bewick’s, at 
Flamborough, 1645 ; American, 1753 ; 
wild, 1909 

Swift, 1675, 1696, 1907, 1861 


Swifis on the 15th of September at. 


Sheerness, 1919 

Sword-fish, 1556 

Sylvicolide, 1693 

Teal, 1666; garganey, 1739;  blue- 

winged, 1755; greenwinged, id. 

Tern, black, 1490, 1499, 1696; egg of in 
Norfolk, 1868; Sandwich, 1494; on 
the Norfolk coast, 1517; common, 
1499; lesser, id.; at Leigh, 1921; 


Caspian, 1851; Wilson’s, id.; arctic, 
1852, 1914; least, 1852; i be at 
Wallingford, 1867 

Terns at East Looe, 1517; in Suffolk, 
1862 | 

Tetraonide, 1745 

Thalassites, 1556 

Thrasher, young, in Torbay, 1922 

Thrush, 1546, 1907; blackthroated, near 
Lewes, 1560; song, early nesting a 
1599; hermit, 1693; migratory, id. ; 
olivebacked, id. ; Wilson’s, id.; golden- 
crowned, 1694 ; missel, early nesting 
of, 1720; at Tottenham, 1846 ; late 
nesting of, 1861 

Tiger, a cannibal, 1771 

Tigers repulsed by a bullock, 1769; 
eating porcupines, zd. | 

Tit, Hudsunian, 1742; blue, nest of in- 
side a thrush’s nest, 1802; great, rare 
variety of, 1847 


_ Titmouse, blackcap, 1742 


Tits and their food, 1927 
Toad, 1826 
Toads devouring bees, 1869 
Tortoise, freshwater, 1596 
Tortoises, 1595 
Turdide, 1693 
Turkcy, vitality of a, 1722 
Turnstone, 1491, 1748, 1761, 1911 
Twite, 1497 
Twites, 1697 
Tyrannide, 1692 
Varieties of birds’ eggs, 1844; in Lepi- 
doptera, 1952 
Variety of birds’ nests in one garden, 
1868; of ring ouzel, 1513; of robin, zd. ; 
of brown linnet, 1561; of rook, 1561, 
1906; of common pheasant, 1562; 
of blackbird, 1599; of sky lark, 7d.; 
of starling, 1600; of moor hen, 1601 ; ; 
of woodcock, 1602, 1645; of jay, 1603 ; 
of sparrow, 1720, 1858, 1860, 1866; 
of chaffinch, id.; of Anguis fragilis, 
1836; of great tit, 1847; of yellow- 
hammer, of sand martin, zd.; of 
water hen, 1848; of wild duck, 1906; 
__of nightingale’s eggs, beautiful, 1865 ; 
of wheatear, 1918; of rat, 1926; of 
rabbit, 1927 
Viper, 1660 
Viperide, id. 
Visitors, spring, dates of arrival of in 
North Lincolnshire, 1723 
Wagtail, gray, 1497; in Kent, 1599; 
yellow, 1497, 1695; pied, 1669, 1673; 
white, 1669; Ray's, 1673; at Scilly, 
1847 


Warbler, Dartford. near: Truro, 1560 ; 
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in Jersey, id.; at Lyme Regis, 1599 ; 
nest of, with five eggs, ISOL; number 
of eggs laid by, 1847; in St. Buryan, 
near Penzance, 19513 orasshopper, 
1673; sedge, id.; baybreasted, 1694 ; 
black and yellow, blackpoll, 
blackthroated green, id.; chestnut- 
sided, 7d.; Nashville, zd.; yellow, td. ; 
yellow red- -poll, zd. ; yellowrumped, id. ; 

blackeap, 1911 

Warblers, early singing of, 172 

Waterfowl, the, in St. beaauy Park, 

Waxwing, Bohemian, 1673 

Wheatear, 1545, 1672, 1840; variety of, 
1918 

Whimbrel, 1498, 1697, 1739, 1841, 1906, 
1861 

Whinchat, 1672 

Whitethroat, 1545 

Wigeon, 1666; breeding in confine- 
ment, 1865; 
id. 

Willet, 1750 

Woodchat i in Kent in 1868, 1863 

Woodcock, 1543; buffeoloured, 1602; 
white, 1645 ; black, or log cock, 1692; 

-» European, 1749 ; American, 1750 
W oodcock’s nest, 1490 

Woodcocks and snipe, 1496 


American, 1756; English, 


XV1 


Wren, pugnacity of, 1644 ; 


Woodpecker, nidification of, 1515; laying 
twenty-two eggs, 1919 

Woodpecker, great spotted, 1490, 1491, 
1492, 1494, 1495, 1496, 1695, 1700, 
1761, 1861, 1911 in Morayshire, 1515; 
near Faversham, 1562; great black, 
1515; in Leadenhall Market, 7d.; in 
Hampshire, 1516, 1562; lesser spotted, 
at Faversham, 1562; banded three- 
toed, 1691; blackbacked threetoed, 7d. ; 
downy, hairy, zd. ; 
1696; green, 1586 | 

Worms, parasitical, in the stomach of a 
redbreasted merganser, 1603 | 

rubycrowned, 
1693 ; goldcrested, 1736; winter, 1742; 
and flycatcher building their nests to- 
gether, 1799; willew, nest of in a 
quickset fence, 1918; guldencrested, 
nesting in ivy, id | 

Wrens, abundance of, 1720 

Yellowhammer, variety of, 1847 

Yellowthruat, Maryland, 1694 

Zonotrichia albicollis, 1547 

Zovlogical Society, extracts from the 
Report of the Council of, 1775 

Zovlogy of Newfoundland, 1609, 1689, 
1741, 1849; of the Swedish. arctic 
exploration, 1766 

Zootoca v. Lacerta, 1868 


lesser spotted, 
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ZOOLOGIST 


1869. 


Ornithological Notes for Norfolk from February to December, 1868. 
By Henry Stevenson, Esq., F.L.S. 


(Continued from Zool. S. S. 1128). 


FEBRUARY. 


Sclavonian Grebes.——Two adult birds killed near Stiffkay on the ~ 
14th.* Another bird of this _— was also killed at Weyborne on 
the 30th of January. 

Pinkfooted Goose.—On the 25th I purchased a fine specimen in our 
fish-market, shot somewhere in the Broad district. | 


Marcu. 


Shellducks.—On the 8rd of this month Mr. J. H. Gurney observed 
eleven of these ducks in Leadenhall Market, and was informed by the 
dealer that he had had twelve, six from Norwich and six from Yar- 
mouth. This I believe was quite correct, as on the 27th of February 
I purchased a fine adult female, one of seven then hanging for sale in 
the Norwich Market. The remainder were sent to London, and had 
all been killed near Lynn. 

Peregrine Falcon.—A fine adult female killed at Langley on the 9th. 

French Partridge——A covey of seven birds were observed by a 


fisherman on the 17th to drop exhausted into the sea off Cromer, and 


on rowing up to the spot they were all picked up alive—another 
instance, no doubt, of intended migration in this species (see ‘ Birds 
of Norfolk,’ vol. i. p. 413). 


* IT must here correct an error in my previous notice, the word “ eared” occurring 
instead of “Sclavonian” (Zool. S. $, 1127), under the head of “Divers and 
Grebes.”—H. S. 
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Sea Eagle.—A fine young bird of this species was scen on several 
occasions during this month on the Upcher estate at Sherringham, 


near Cromer. 


White- nee Pochard.—A pair of these rare ducks, in the possession 
of Mr. H. M. Upcher, of jie, aaseni were killed, — this month, 
at Dersingham, near Lynn,” 


APRIL. 


Hawfinch.—About the 4th of this month a fine adult bird, with | 
lead-coloured beak, was picked up dead in Catton Park, near 
Norwich. 

Great Crested Grebes.—At a coot- ici party, held on n Hickling 


- Broad on the 10th, no less than nine splendid specimens of this grebe, 


only just returned from the coast to their summer quarters, were 
ruthlessly slaughtered, of course, -made into 


plumes. 


Puffin. —An adult male, shot at Salchonee, was sent me on the 14th, 


anda young bird was killed near Holkham a few days before. A third 


specimen was also taken near Feltwell towards the end of the month, 
no doubt driven inland by some heavy gale. 3 


Great Spotied Woodpecker.—On the 24th a fine adak pair were 


killed in a small plantation at Hickling, not far from the coast, and 
about the same time two others were ‘shot j in the neighbourhood of 


Stalham. 
Woodcock’s Nest.—On the 24th a woodcock’s nest, with two eggs, 
was discovered in a plantation at Bixley, near Norwich, and subse- 


quently a photograph was taken of the sitting bird by Mr. John 
Gurney, of Earlham. 


Black Tern.—A pair shot at Hickling on the 27th. 


May. 


Spoonbill.—The occurrence of two immature males, at Yarmouth, 


on the 4th, has been recorded by Mr. T. E. Gunn (Zool. S. S. 1295). 
Ihave since seen the fine adult male, which he refers to as killed a 


few days later, in the collection of Mr. Overend, at Yarmouth. 
Montagws Harrier.—An adult male, killed at Yarmouth on the 
13th, was almost dark enough on the back and wings to pass for a 
melanite variety. | 
Little Stint.—On the 20th I received a male little stint, in nearly 
full summer plumage, from Salthouse. 
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| 
Common Dotterel.—Several “ trips” seen this spring. On the 20th 
I had one from Salthouse, a young male; and an old female and young 
male were killed at Beeston, near Cromer, on the 18th. 
Quail. Towards the end of this month two or three pairs were seen 
on a farm near Diss. 


Hoopoe.—A single bird seen at Northrepps, | near Cromer, and _ 


frequenting the same place where a specimen was shot last year. 
Bittern.—Mr. T. E. Gunn has recorded in the ‘ Zoologist’ (S. S. 


- 1220) the discovery of a bittern’s nest, on Upton Broad, on the 30th 


of March last, which contained two eggs, now in his collection. In 


confirmation of this most interesting statement, I can now record the 
capture of a nestling bittern, at the same spot, which was brought up 


to Norwich alive on the 28th of May. This youngster was then in the © 


- down, and could scarcely stand, but it has since thriven well in con- 


finement, having been purchased by Mr. F. Bell, of Bracondale, near 
Norwich. J have seen it on two or three. occasions, and a full account 
of its capture and habits will be given in the second volume of the 
‘Birds of Norfolk.’ 

Orangelegged Hobby.—A very beautiful adult female of this rare 
species, in Mr. Overend’s collection at Yarmouth, was shot on the: 
beach on the 16th of May. 


| JUNE. 

Turnstone.—One specimen killed out of a flock of six, on the 3rd 

of June, at Blakeney. | 
Great Spotted Woodpecker.—An adult male was shot at Swanton 
Abbott, on the 13th, and a female and two young ones on the 15th. A 
young bird was also caught by a cat at Catton, near Norwich, on the 
13th, and an old female was killed there on the 17th. | 

~ Quails.—A nest of quail’s eggs was taken on the 8th, at Harford 


Bridges, near Norwich: of these I saw seven, and twelve or thirteen 


were said to have been found. 

Litile Stint.—Received two very beautiful specimens from Salt- 
house, in full summer plumage, on the 18th of June, and LW ¢ or three 
more had been seen. 

Blackheaded Gulls.—In consequence of the severe races this 
summer, the old blackheaded gulls, at Scoulton, have been hard put 
to it to find food for their young, of which many were found dead on 
the island; and, from the lowness of the water, lots of the young 
nestlings were suffocated in the mud. 


| 
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Common Crossbill.—On the 28th a small flock were seen at North- 
repps, near Cromer. | 

Pratincole.—A specimen of this very rare visitant, in Mr. Newcome’s 
collection, was shot at Feltwells during the first week in June. The 


- sex was unfortunately not noticed by the birdstuffer. 


Jury. 


Crossbill.—A considerable flock were observed, on the lth, near 
the same spot, at Northrepps, where others had been seen in June, 
and in both instances the birds were pursuing a direct course inland. 


On the 6th two females and one male were killed, and others seen, at 
| Kirby-cave, near Bungay. 


AUGUST. 


Rosecoloured Pastor.—The occurrence of an adult female near 
Yarmouth, on the 11th of this month, is recorded in . the ——. 
(S. S. 1377). 

Common Dotterel. About the 30th of August two males and one 
female were shot at Beeston, near Cromer. 


Great pe —One shot, on the Ist, at Limpenhoe ; but although so 
abundant elsewhere, this autumn, I have heard of but two other 
specimens bagged in this county. 


Sand Martin.—A pure white —s was shot at Horning, on the 
17th, by Mr. H. Harmer. 


Great Spotted Woodpecker.—A young bird killed at Ingham, on | 
the 14th; and two more, on the 16th, one near Norwich, and the 


other at Beeston, near Cromer; also three more aeditiy different 
localities, between the 12th and 23rd, and one at Horsey on the 24th 
and another on the 26th. 


Crossbill—On the 14th an old male, in reddish yellow plumage, | 


was killed at Shottesham, and another at Holkham on the 25th. 

Pied Flycaicher.—A most singular immigration of this species-has 
been observed this month, at Gunton, near Lowestoft, on the Suffolk 
coast, by Mr. G. G. Fowler. In sending me two immature specimens 


on the 16th, he writes that, on the previous day, he had seen some 


twenty or thirty within a hundred yards of the house (situated only a 
short distance from the Sea), and, strange to say, all young birds. He 
shot six or seven all in the same plumage, young birds of the year, 
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and they appeared to go in small parties, probably nests. He first 


observed them on the 14th, when out shooting, frequenting the fences, 
and where one was heard or seen others were soon met with. On the 
15th they seemed abundant everywhere, but on the 16ih there were 


not so many, though still numerous. ‘The two birds sent on the 16th 
-were, aS near as one could judge, by dissection, male and female, 


and two more killed on the 18th were both females. Up to that time 
not a single bird had. been seen in the ordinary adult plumage; and 


two others, shot on the ]9th and 21st, also proved to be an immature 


male and female, the former slightly darker in colour than any of the 
rest. A pair or two have been generally seen in that neighbourhood 
every year, and during the last two years more than usual; but this 


‘flight is something quite new, in our experience of this species, either 


on the Suffolk or Norfolk coast, their numbers at once attracting 
attention, in spite of their unobtrusive plumage, whilst the absence of 
adult specimens is very remarkable. Is it at all likely that in this 


species the dark plumage is laid aside at the close of the breeding 


season, and young and old assume the saine sombre tints ? © 

Crossbill.—On the 16th, as I am informed by Mr. Rising, of Horsey, 
near Yarmouth, several crossbills were observed on a crab-apple tree 
opposite his house, busily feeding on the fruit, and though some 
children were employed at the time gathering the apples, the birds 
were not to be frightened from their feast. The mischief done by 
them in so short a time was remarkable, there being scarcely a bough 
on the tree that did not exhibit some symptoms of their taste for the 
juice of the crab. Three specimens were shot, of which I saw two, an ~ 
old male and female, and the breast of the latter seemed to indicate 
that she had been sitting. On the 15th another male was shot at 
Carlton, near Norwich, and an adult pair, on the 21st, at Beeston, 
near Cromer. | 

-Osprey.—A fine bird of this species was taken near Strumpsham, 

on the 19th, having been caught in a trap placed on a gate-post and 
baited with some small bird. | 

Greenshank.—An immature bird was killed at Clay on the 18th. 
This is a species from some cause much more scarce now than in 
former years. 

Glossy Idis.—The bird recorded by Mr. Gunn, in the ‘ Zoologist’ 


(S. S. 1423), was killed at Stalham on the 13th; and I have since 


heard from Mr. Rising, of Horsey, that an ibis was seen in the vicinity 
of Yarmouth carly in January last. 1 know of no other specimen 
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killed on our eastern coast since 1850, when a fine adult female, in 
Mr. J. H. Gurney’ S possession, was shot on Blundeston Marsh, near 
Lowestoft. 


Merlin.—A female shot near Swaffham on the 21st, a young male 


at Filby on the 27th, and another at Hanworth, near Cromer, on the 


28th. 
| 
French Partridge-—Two curious varieties were shot at Honingham, 
about the first week of this month, having the feathers of the tail and 
wings white; both birds, singularly enough, were exactly alike. 


Ring Ouzel.—An immature male, shot on the Ist, had a few white 


- feathers on the chin and throat and one white feather under cach eye, 
giving it a very curious appearance. An adult male was also shot on 
the 18th. | 
-Redthroated Diver.—A very perfect specimen, with bright red 
patch on the throat and scarcely any white feathers appearing on the 
head or neck, was exposed for sale in our market on the 10th of 
October, and another, in similar plumage, on the 27th of September. 
A great many have been seen off the coast. 
Bitiern.—A wale bird was killed out of a reed- bed 4 at Gunton, near 
Cromer, on the 7th—a rather novel locality. 
Rock Pipit.—Whilst shooting on Breydon, on the 13th, Mr. T. E. 
Gunn killed three out of four rock pipits, which he found feeding 
about the boundary wall. No others were seen at the time. 
Crossbill_—Another red male was killed at Beeston on the 17th. 
Sandwich Tern.—A fine adult male, just changing to winter 


plumage about the head, was shot on the 7th, and had a sand-lance in — 


the stomach weighing seven ounces. 


Great Spotted Woodpecker—A wale, killed on the 16th, had a 


slight trace of red on the crown as well as the red patch on the 
occiput usual in the adult plumage. Another was killed at Jacolnestone 
on the 20th, one at Lakenham on the 25th, and one at Hickling on 
the 28th. The majority of those obtained this autumn have been im- 
nature birds, and for the most part obtained in the vicinity of the 
coast. 

Great Gray Shrike.—One specimen killed at Hickling on the 
21st. 

Peregrine.—Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., inferms me that, on the 19th, 


he received a young female peregrine from Lindford, near Thetford, 


which measured four inches and a balf across the back. 
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‘Little Gull.—An immature specimen was shot.on Breydon on the 
4th of October, the only one I have heard of this season on the Nor- 
folk coast, although so many have been killed in Yorkshire. 


NOVEMBER. 


Longtailed Duck.—On the 8rd of November an immature female 
was sent me from Salthouse, and two immature males were shot at 
Heacham on the 22nd by Mr. A. W. Partridge. From that gentleman 
I learn that a flock of about a dozen had been seen there for some | 
days regularly frequenting the “Bay” at the turn of the tide, and 
keeping generally about two hundred yards from the shore. Five 


_adult males rose when he killed the two young birds. 


Great Spolted Woodpecker.—An adult male on the 5th and another 
on the 10th. An adult pair at Beeston on the 28th, and two more, 
immature, on the 19th and 24th. 

Great Gray Shrike-—A male bird killed at Martham, near Yar- 
mouth, on the 16th. 

Storm Petrel.—Several storm-driven specimens were picked up this 
month. One caught alive by a boy, on Surlingham Broad, on the 5th, 
one at Burgh on the 12th, one at Wells on the 14th, and a third the 


same week at Beccles, Suffolk. 


Hen Harrier.—Mr. J. H. Gurney informs me that a female of 
this species was sent him from Lindford, near Thetford, on the 


(14th. 


Snow Bunting.—These winter visitants are so abundant on the 
coast this winter that, in spite of the mildness of the season hitherto, 
one looks for hard weather soon: the appearance of adult longtailed 
ducks so early is also another indication. 

Purple Sandpiper.—An immature bird shot near Lynn. 

Sclavonian Grebe.—Two fine old mie | in winter plumage, killed at 
Horsey, on the 27th. 

Bittern.—November 29. A very fine male bird, in the Norwich 
fish-market, weighed three pounds and a half. 

Pied Pheasant.—A very singular variety was killed, about the 29th, 
in this county, having the whole of the head, neck, upper half of the 
creast, back and tail-feathers of the usual colour, but the lower part of 
the breast, the wings, thighs and under parts generally pure white. 
The very even line of demarcation between the white and brown had 
a remarkable appearance. 
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| DECEMBER. 


Roughlegged Buzzard.—A fine immature bird was shot near Wolter- 

ton, on the 5th, and another about the same time, near Yarmouth. 

Woodcocks and Snipe.—There has been a fair sprinkling of cocks 
throughout the county, though not to be reckoned a “ big” season ; 
and snipe have been very plentiful at times. On the 5th we had some 
twenty couple hanging for sale in our market. 

Great Spotted Woodpecker —A young” bird, from — on 
the 5th. 

Crossbill.—A_ fine re-; male was shot at ‘St. Faith’s, on the 11th, 


and a few. days previous several are said to have been séen feeding on 


some berries in the garden of the Lower Close, Norwich, within the 
city walls. | 

Bittern.—Another very fine bird, shot at Hickling, on the 11th. 

Sclavonian Grebe——Another old bird, in winter plumage, shot at 
Wretham. 

Immigration of Wood Pigeons.—A gamekeeper, on whose state- 
ments I can thoroughly rely, and who has for some time been making 


careful observations on the birds that arrive and leave our coast, 


informs me that he has lately seen very large flocks of wood pigeons 
flying inland in a direction from the sea, and believes they make the 
land between Cromer and Overstrand. In the first week of December 


he must have seen thousands, for the most part high overhead, and ~ 


sabes taking the same course. 
| HENRY Stevenson. 


Notes at Rainham, Kent, and Neighbourhood. 
: By F. D. Power, Esq. 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1868. 


Peregrine.—One was seen by my brother on a marsh near the 


mouth of the Medway, on the Ist of October: it dashed down to a 
dunlin that he had just wounded, but did not take it, and made off 
on receiving a long shot. In the winter of 1866-7 two peregrines 
were obtained on this same marsh, and others have been seen 
occasionally, always in the winter months. 


Merlin.—First observed on the 12th of October ; ia: it 1s a rare. 


species here, although a pair used to frequent a particular wood every 
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winter for some years: they first failed in 1867, and had not appeared 
this year at the end of October. | 

Flycalcher.—Remained about the orchards in considerable number: S 
until the 26th of September, when all disappeared. 

Fieldfare.—None observed until the 20th of October, and not many 
arrived by the end of the. month. Not a numerous species here at 
any time. | | 

Redwing.— — First seen on the 9th of October: on the morning o! 
the 21st a considerable migration of these birds took place in a south- 
westerly direction. 

Blackcap.— One remained about the garden till the 16th of 


September, singing occasionally, but feebly, up to the last. 


Yellow Wagtail.—Numerous up to the middle of September on 


the marshes; they then rapidly became scarce: Jast seen on the 


6th of October. 

Gray Wagtail “ee on the menbin first on the Sth of 

Rock Pipit. 24. One seen. on the Saltings 
by the 2nd of October. A common species here in winter. | 

Chaffinch.—A great migration of these birds commenced about the 
Sth of October, and continued every day throughout the month. 
This movement was always in a W.N.W. direction, and most marked 
in the early morning, generally stopping about ten o’clock. Flock 
after flock passed over in rapid succession and at an average height — 
of forty yards, but on clear mornings they would be very high; 
in fact, only just visible, and only to be discovered by following the 
direction of their incessant “ chinkings.” I noticed a similar migra- 
tion last year about the same time, but not to such an extent. 

Brambling.—First noticed on the 2nd of October. These passed 
over much in the same way as the chaffinches, and were often mixed | 
up with them: few in comparison with the chaflinches, but still more 
numerous than I have seen them before. — : 

Tree Sparrow.—Appeared on the 26th of September. Large 
flocks were passing over in a north-west direction during the first 
part of October. Numbers always remain in the district during the 
winter. | | 

Haw finch.—October 9. Saw one. Not an uncommon species in 
the summer, but always rare in the winter months. 

Twite.—A flock on the marshes on the Ist of October: numerous 
by the end of the first week. 

SECOND SERIES—VOI. IV. | | 
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Raven.—Seen several times about the creeks and marshes during 


the first part of September: on one occasion saw four together. 


This is the only time of year that we see these birds in this 
district. 


Hooded Crow.—One seen on the 1st of October; numerous by the 
end of the second week. | 


Kingfisher.—Not uncommon about the marsh dice’ in September ; ; 


much fewer in October: this 1 be, as a rule, the only time that they are 
to be seen here. 


Swallow. —An immense southward migration took place early in 


October, most marked on the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th. Hundreds were — 
passing for two or three hours each morning in an almost con- 


tinuous stream, and flew very low, only just skimming over the 


Saltings. | 
Golden Plover.—Met with a small flock in a neighbouring marsh 


on the 7th of October: this is an early appearance for them 1 in this 


‘district. 


Gray Plover.—First observed on the 18th of September, three 
together. ‘They are never very numerous here. 

Whimbrel.—Scarce this year, even in September, but they appear 
to have returned and moved on further south earlier than usual. [| was 
told that they were extremely numerous early in August. Last noticed 
on the 7th of October, when I saw three. 

Green Sandpiper.—Also very scarce this year—a striking contrast 


to their great abundance here in 1867. This scarcity is to be 


attributed to the drying up of the ditches during the summer. I saw 


_ only two specimens throughout September. The common sandpiper 


was also scarce. 


Greenshank.—Appears to have been more abundant than usual 
on the marshes at the mouth of the Medway. I heard of several 


- being killed during —— and we received one in the flesh 


which had been shot ow the\16th. | 

Snipe.—Scarcely to be found at all, on account of the dry state of 
the marsh ditches. September and October are generally the best 
months for them here, but I scarcely saw half a dozen during the 


whole time, and I did not meet with a single jack snipe. 


Knot.—Quite a rare bird in this district. My brother shot one 


on the 18th of September, and we saw another at the same time, 


but this is the only occasion on which we have met with this species 
here. 
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Landrail.—One flushed in the woods - a shooting party on the 
Ist of October. | 
Common Tern.—Very abundant this year, and continued numerous 
until the end of September. Small parties of about a dozen seen 
early in October, and for the last time on the 10th. Immature birds 

predominated largely—I should think quite fifty to one. 

Lesser Tern.—We had an immature specimen brought to us alive 
on the 11th of September: it was discovered inside the sea- wall, and 
was caught without difficulty. Very uncommon here. 

Black Tern—Never numerous. A few appeared about the creeks 
during September: shot one, a bird of the year. 

Blackheaded Gull. —September 29. My brother killed two splendid 
adult birds, both having, in addition to the roseate breast, a most 
beautiful rosy pink hue on the four outer quills of each wing; most 
marked on the shafts. Specimens with roseate breasts we have not 
unfrequently met with here in winter, but until now had not come 
across any with such a colour on the wings: the general effect was — 

extremely beautiful. 
— Skua.—Two were shot in this district during September, one in 
the immediate neighbourhood at the beginning of the month, and the 
other in Stangate Creek on the 28th. This last was a very nice 
specimen of the pomarine skua, and, according to Yarrell, in the 
plumage of the second year: it was chasing terns when first seen, 
and proved tame, allowing a near approach in a boat as it sat 
on the water. The other bird appears to have been also of this 
species. | 

-F. D. Power. 

Ladywell, Lewisham, November, 1868. 


Ornithological Notes from the County Dublin for 1867: Extracts 
From the Log of the “ his Gul. ” By Harry Biake-Knox, 
Ksq., J.P. | 

(Continued from Zool. 8. 8. 1410). 


REDTHROATED DiIvER.—Red-throated in January.—January 21]. A 
redthroated diver watched to-day, by aid of a glass, was in full red- 
throat and lead-coloured neck. Never having examined one of these 
early-assumed summer-plumaged birds (?) 1 cannot state if they are 
first-year adults or very old birds that, after a certain age, unhealthily 
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or perhaps naturally, retain the plumage of the past summer; or, more 
likely, that they are adult birds that change the winter plumage to that 
of summer, by the mere addition of new-coloured pigment, and not by 


moult, as is the case among many other sea-fowl. It may be, though 


I have no cause for such a supposition, that the supposed distinctive 
marks of summer plumage, in cases of extreme age, become con- 
firmed. (See Zool. S. S. 681.) 

In perfect Summer Plumage in October. —October 15. Two adult 
redthroated divers passed me on the wing to-day, and, thanks to Eley 


and his wire-cartridges, one of them fell dead. It was a splendid 


specimen, and, late as it is, in rich full summer plumage, without any 
indication of moult, though somewhat faded by age. 

On the Autumn Moult of Adults—October 28. Shot two adult red- 
throated divers to-day off Salthill: they were in very strong moult. 
No. 1 has very few of the red- and lead-coloured feathers of the neck 
remaining; the new feathers in these parts are white, some in the red 
patch being lightly edged with gray. The bill is changing from the 
black of summer to the blue of winter, having at this time a tortoise- 
shelled appearance from the two colours. The eye still as bright as 
in stammer, brighter than arterial blood-red, but not crimson, like the 
stuffers’ eyes. Several of the beautiful mane-like feathers are in the 
neck still, though the winter feathers in that part are most abundant. 
The back, scapulars and wing-coverts are half in summer and half in 
winter. Every old guill-feather is from the wing, and their place sup- 
plied by the stumps of the new quills, all exactly the same length, 
showing how uniform and rapid is the moult in this part. Strange to 
say, in the breast are several feathers quite black, reminding one of 
the abnormity in colouring so often noticed on the white under side 
of several flat-fish, particularly the flounder. No. 2 has consider- 
ably more red feathers in the throat and lead-colour in the neck: 


in other respects it is quite similar to No. 1. Both the primary and 
secondary quills are all new, all equal in length, about one-third 


grown, showing that all are lost and all assumed at the same time—in 
these two birds I might say the same day. The new quill, in the 
divers, grows from the pen of the old quill; thus in pulling out an 
old quill in moult time you will pull out the young embryo more or 
less developed, either as a globule of blood and pigment or a tube of 
the same matter, so when the young quills have taken root and are 


ready to come forth they push the old ones out before them. It must — 


be essential to the divers to have the wings of equal strength, pecu- 
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liarly as they are shaped, when using them as oars under water—an 
obvious reason for the uniformity of the moult: so beautifully mindful 
is Nature of her smallest creatures! When devoid of quills they are 
easily approached and killed. | 

Independent Flight. —October 22. Cruised upon the White and 
and Oyster Banks to-day in pursuit of Colymbi. Noticed them in — 
small numbers. ‘They were also very wild, taking wing on being 
approached. Failed in getting many shots at this class of bird, but 
_ dropped pretty lively on gannets, ducks and a goosander. When 
heading for home two bore down on me in full flight about thirty 
vards high: as they passed over I gave the leader (they always fly in 
file) the first barrel, which brought hin up all of a lump, but, recover- 
ing, he was flying away, when I put the second charge into him: 
this injured his wing, and he fell about two hundred yards from me, 
disappearing under water, and was not seen by me again. His com- 
panion flew on in the same direction, but soon returned, as if in 
search of his lost companion, flying most gracefully over and round 
the boat, uttering the one syllable “ quack ’’ monotonously. I dropped 
him with a cartridge, and though he fell vomiting blood I could not 
get a second shot at him, so expert was he in the water, showing but 
the head above the surface, which, coupled with an ugly cross sea, 
caused me soon to lese him. I mention this incident to prove that 
the wing is not only used to help the divers from one place to 
another, but that they can evolute in the air as well as the best of the 
Anseride, to which in flight they are very similar. It also would 
prove that they are not the selfish, unsociable birds, devoid of 
affection, that they are generally considered ; for these birds had not 
even the advantage of being mated adults, but were young of the year. 
I have frequently noted with what afieotion a diver will linger about - 
the spot where its companion was killed, uttering its soft, wild, wailing 
note; and cruelly have I decoyed them to the same fate by an imita- 
tion of their plaintive cries. Another, flying in to fish on the shoals of 
Merrion, seemed quite as uncertain where to alight as the wariest old 
mallard, but kept flying in converging circles like this bird till he had 
decided on a place, then, gradually lessening the circles, alighted with 
ease on the water. When approaching him in the shoal water with the 
punt, I gave him a wide berth to leeward. When about three hundred 
yards to windward of him, and as I gradually began to close him, his 
suspicions were aroused, and he rose like a duck from the water, 
crossing my bows within ten yards. (Before I have stated how foolish 


| 
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these birds are in approaching a boat when on the wing). Strange to 
say, I shot him by accident with one of Eley’s breech-loading wire 
“long-distance” cartridges. To show the uncertainty of these affairs, 
I found the wire cage felted, literally blended with the feathers, under 
one wing, and quite empty, showing that it had discharged all its 
shot within ¢en yards, instead of keeping up the propulsion till about 
sixty yards from the gun. Yesterday 1 shot a gannet with one between 
ninety and one hundred yards off: it passed through him like a bullet. 
It is a great pity some improvement cannot be made. ‘To the potting 
game-shooter they are good enough, but an improvement on them 
would rid Ireland of many an old cock grouse: half a dozen of these 
old birds brought to bag in a day is good sport for a man of tough 
sinews on an Irish mountain, after “ Manchester” has bagged the 
young birds and hens, leaving these old Mormons to break the eggs 
in the coming season, one of them doing more harm than a dozen 
_ hawks. How invaluable something sure to kill at eighty yards would 
also be to the naturalist! | 

- Deglutition.—October 29. Spent a profitable hour before breakfast 
this morning watching a redthroated diver feeding. Being about 


thirty yards from my place of concealment I could note, with the 
powerful glass, each secret glance, each wind-ruffled feather of the 


_ fair beauty, and never did I use the same old glass with more eagerness 
to find out wrinkles amongst the “ ballets” or the “ boxes” than I did 
at the present time. With incessant fishing and labour it caught 
three small flat-fish in the hour. It did not shift its Jocale more than 

a few yards, for it evidently knew its breakfast was there. With each 


fish it rose to the surface, and did not attempt to swallow it till. 


it was killed: this was done by repeated snaps, shakings, letting 


goes and catchings again. When a fish was let go and showed any 


activity in the water, the eagerness of the diver to secure it again was 
ludicrous in the extreme, the eye showing every expression of fear, 
hope, determination, success and satisfaction, as plain as eye could 
speak. When killed these small plaice were too flat and stiff to pass 
— easily and completely down the throat; so were passed backwards and 
forwards through the bill (as I know cormorants to do, in confinement, 
_ for the same purpose), to soften the points of the side-fins and ver- 
tebre. Each victim took from five to ten minutes to manipulate, and 
was then swallowed with rapid gulps. The fish being quite flexible 
from all this champing, was easily doubled up, side-fin to side-fin, and 

went down head foremost without much effort. No doubt “ round” 
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fish would cause less trouble, but still I don’t think any living fish are 
swallowed, the fins being too dangerous to the throat. 

GREAT NORTHERN DivEer.—Numerous off the Dublin Coast in ‘the 
Winter of 1866-67.—January 30. The northern diver has been very 
abundant off this coast this winter. Of forty-three examined twenty- 
nine were young in first winter plumage; the rest in second, third or 
adult winter plumage: none of these birds had the black throat, though 


some had a few speckled feathers in the back. February 8. Watched 


many northern divers through a powerful glass: out of twenty thus_ 
examined four were assuming the dark neck of summer. A well-ad- 
vanced bird in the moult attracted my attention, and laying aside the 
glass I took to the sculls, and Harry Kelly never contested harder for 
the Thames than did I for this diver. She now, poor thing, displays 
her moult in my collection, and being a very old bird is rather inte- 
resting in showing that the northern diver has a distinct winter and 
summer dress. Her back is more than half in the breeding dress, the 
neck a little more so, one of the rings being perfect. The eyes be- 
tween crimson and liver-colour. The bill half black and half livid. 
February 20. They are growing scarce in the Bay, exceedingly wary, 
diving on the first approach of danger, and unaccountably dis- 
appearing. ‘They are also very active on the wing, and provokingly 
fly on the approach of the boat. Two shot as they passed me closely 
on the wing. Saw no adults in the breeding-dress. March 1. Cruised 
all day in favourite localities, and saw but one diver, a young bird. 
March 24. Four met with to-day. Quite unapproachable. They are 
hauling off the coast. April 20. Five or six seen, chiefly on the wing. 
The northern diver remains off this coast (Dublin) till late in May, 
and frequents the Irish Sea all through the summer. I do not there- 
fore think with Mr. Clark-Kennedy that it should be unusual to notice 
it off Birkenhead the second week in April (Zool. 8. S. 1221). I see 
no reason why young birds of this and other species of sea-fowl should 
go northwards in the spring, as they do not breed till at least three 
years old. This also accounts for the slight difference in numbers 
between young and old birds, and, as young birds are less wary, are 


more frequently shot. 


In Breeding Plumage in October.—October 24. Shot a splendid 
adult in full plumage. The feathers are so good in this bird that it 
seems a pity they should be discarded for the more sombre dress of 
winter: still the moult is indicated by a few white feathers appearing 
in the throat. It is undoubtedly a magnificent bird in this dress. 
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_ BLAcKTHROATED Diver.— 4 Tale from a Shooting Punt.— 
February 10. Took a Sunday walk to Howth, and with a glass had 
fine chances of acquainting myself with the habits of the Colymbi. 
I watched the actions of an adult blackthroated diver for some hours, 
not only with the glass, but the naked eye, for he fished within ten 
yards of the iron-bound coast where I sat. With the glass I could 
count every white-banded feather that was coming in the back. There 
was nothing peculiar in its actions or habits from those of its con- 
geners. I left it with regret to pass a wild wet night in safety. 
February 11. The coldest morning ever I remember. By dawn I was 
at the divers’ chief haunt.* By the gray light 1 hung round my little 
punt a drapery of sea-tangle, cast anchor (stone), and like a rock 
awaited the events of the coming day. The day opened cold and dull, 
with a stiff north-west breeze blowing from a bank of showers, which 
occasionally fell in all the piercing form of sleet, which, joining with 
the incessant spray from the short chopping waves, made my position 
anything but a pleasant one. Drearily the morning hours advanced, 
the sun making no appearance as he rose, but the eastern sky shone 


with a wicked lurid red (the rage spot on the cheek of Nature), made 


more ominous by the leaden gray of all around. I can never think 
now what infatuation caused me to remain where I was, for I am 


weather-wise, and can read the sky and the air better than the baro- | 


meter. It came at last: the cold air changes to a moist tropical heat, 
the sea looks quite calm and tranquil—oh! we shall have a grand 


day. But why do my hands tremble as I encase the gun in his water- 


proof mantle '—why does the “carry” scud so swiftly overhead ?— 
why do I let out eight or ten more fathoms of rope to my moorings '— 


where is that great forest through which the wind seems to be rushing — 


when all around is so calm?—why do I curse my stupidity in not 
having a good-sized baler on board ?—why are my eyes intently bent 
on the north-west? Look, kind shore-going naturalist, and you will 
see a whity-gray cloud obscuring those dear old hills I love so well: 
that cloud may dim my sight as it does them. See! it has touched the 
sea now, and see how the water boils and foams beneath its weight— 
so heavy is it the sea cannot rise in waves, but is driven before it like 


* I had found out that there were several blackthroated divers off the coast, and 
for the purpose of procuring some I had arranged to fire at nothing else. This cold- 
blooded determination is the only way to insure success. The man that keeps blazing 


away may drop on something rare, but not often. Scores of good fellows give up the © 


pursuit, because they can never kill anything but common birds. 
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smoke: I feel that 1 am suspended in the air—the squall as much 
beneath as above my boat: there is no noise, and the “ gray mare” is 
dashing away eastward like a. phantom: I feel I have gone through 
~something—I know not what. But now the sea is shricking on every 
side—so heavy the-blast that the waves cannot rise, but pass away in 
foam. Of course it was too late now to reach land: four oars could 
not have urged my boat to shore, and if my mooring-stone did not 
-hold—I was riding at the full length of my rope—well, if it did not 
hold ?—would that I were among the land-birds, that is all. I had no 
alternative but to look about me, and curse my folly for venturing so 
far to sea, such a threatening day, on a wild-goose chase. The short 
waves dashed into my little bark, drenching me with spray, the leaden 
clouds scudded across the sky, the sleet fell in torrents, and the blast — 
like ice whistled through the sea-weed that dangled about my boat. 
Baling now became imperative. Faith! I would have bailed my worst 
enemy that minute to have been ashore at my comfortable breakfast, 
for the only baler I had was a sardine-box, and only one half of the. 
lid cut open, so that I found it as hard to get the water out as I found 
it easy to get it in! Indeed I was ina fix! However, as the wind 
held steady, the white squall settled down into a decent rolling sea, 
which my little boat, with some aid from the paddles, breasted like a 
duck, and if it was not for the dread apprehension that my mooring- 
rope might cut on the rocky bottom I might have enjoyed the wild 
grandeur of the scene pretty well. There stretched charming Dalkey 
and Killiney with their villaed hill-sides,—there lay Dublin Bay, second 
in beauty not even to that of Naples,—there the Wicklow mountains 
capped with storm,—all in-shore of me, seen through the smoke-like 
spray. Howth, to the right, rising stern from the seething waters ;— 
Bray Head, to the left, lost amid the foam caused by the eddying 
blasts from its own round summit ;—all that way full of hope. To the | 
east, the cold green sea, enlivened by the occasional struggling flight 
of a weary gull making to the harbouring sands—what would I not 
give to tramp them now !—all out there utter despair. * * * # 
With twelve o’clock the day cleared, the sun broke out, fitfully, it is 
true, but I blessed its feeble rays, and prepared for breakfast—a wet 
crust and a pocket-flask. Though the wind still blew in showers, and 
fresh enough, the fear of a watery grave had left my mind,—a cold 
death the best of us shrink from,—so I spent my time not unprofitably 
in watching the habits of the northern and redthroated divers from 
their own level. [noted many of the ways they avoid breaking waves, 
SECOND SENIES—VOL, IV. 
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how buoyantly they swim in this kind of weather, and many another 
little trait interesting to none but him who looks ou and calls himself 
a naturalist. * * * * Perhaps it was all the watching—perhaps 
seeing such banqueting going on around—made me feel inclined for a 
mid-day meal, a thing I had not calculated on, expecting but a 
morning watch. Emptying my flask, and with a piece of “ twist” in 
my mouth (I abhor the habit), 1 lay ruminating the tobacco and my 
thoughts together, the former hinting of sleep, the latter all verged on 
the depression of a wild-fowl shooter’s life. A cormorant awoke me 
drying his wings as he stood on the stern of the boat: my opening 
eyes alarmed him, and we gave each other gaze for gaze. Whether 


he took my boat for a piece of floating timber, a rock or a buoy, | 
I cannot say; but surely no eye ever bore the look of bewildered 


terror his did as he scuttled off dashing up the water with his wings.* 
Obstinacy is not the frailest fibre of my nature, nor determination the 
least brittle; but that day—oh, Boreas, cold-breathed deity! how you 
tried me! Nature, too, sweet dame! how hard thou strovest to save 


thy “precious chicks” by sending to my arms and to prowl around | 
my floating concealment great northern and redthroated divers in all 
the uncertainty of plumage! Such dire temptation! yet stiil no shot 


disturbed the unceasing sound of the disquiet sea. No, not even 
when that speckled monster in his spring moult shook the brine from 
his wings into my face. No stampeding after so long a wait. * * * 
Twilight is again rising in the east, and is slowly casting its shadows 
on the still struggling sea. Ten hours are a long cold watch; but still 
the uncertain wheel with its blind-folded girl are drawing to his doom 


one of the most beautiful of created things. Silently he rises from the 


depths of the dull dark waters, a being so wonderful, so beautiful, so 


animated, that I cannot raise my gun—it would be murder. Silently © 


he glides unharmed into the mysterious depths, by a dive so liquid 


* A cormorant once perched himself on my back, as I lay concealed on a rock 
enveloped in a drab driving-coat, which so closely resembled the rock in colour that 


even he was deceived, and, taking my back as the highest pinnacle, accommodated _ 


himself accordingly: neither did he discover his error till my hand grasped him by 
the legs. Ihave frequently had cormorants and shags perched around me within a 
few feet; but their suspicions seemed generally to be aroused by human smell, unless 
I had rubbed iodine on some part of my clothes. It is a most ludicrous thing to see 
them walking around one within a few feet, shooting out their long necks and staring 
with their fierce green eyes. Whether it is from the natural loneliness of sea-birds’ 


haunts, they do not seem to apprehend danger like land-birds, but when they do séé it 
they are generally far more wary. 
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that he seems an embodied particle of the element in which he lives: 
only though to rise again so near my concealment that his hoary 
neck and blood-red eye, his speckled throat and riband back, glisten 
in all their beauty before my eyes. Thanks, Fortune, for that rich 
five minutes of association in all the tranquillity, in all the happi- 
ness, in all the confidence of liberty, with so rare, so beautiful 
a creature. Dive far from me, poor blackthroat, hasten away with 


some lurking fear, change that caim look of trust to the furtive gaze of 


suspicion—do not die with that gentle look upon my face. ‘There! 
see me now! long as I have waited I will not take your life. Ah! 
thou didst well to make that hurried plunging dive, for the naturalist 
has fallen to the mere collector of specimens, and the hound seeks. 
recompense for his wait by blood. Bah! hast thon risen again but 


_ seventy yards away? has idle curiosity tempted thee to look upon 
the stealthy wild-fowler? thy chance is gone—thy doom is sealed. | 


The rusty barrels quickly creep along the prow, the snake’s head grins 
upon the dexter cock thrown back to strike: it strikes—and with his 
death the twilight shadows into night. Such is life to the Lrish wild- 
fowl shooter, by night and by day, its forttines ever varying—unlimited 


success, nights of weary watching: the sportsman often, the naturalist 


always: the wild bird the key to our hearts. 


| Probability that there are two kinds of Blackthroated Divers.— __ 


The bird just mentioned quite agrees with the account of authors as 


to plumage and formation—that it is more similar in figure, bill and 
plumage to the great northern than to the redthroated diver: it is cer- 


tainly a more robust bird, though not longer than the redthroat; it has 
also a much deeper and decurved bill, and generally weighs consider- 
ably more. Now we have a blackthroated diver that frequents the 


east coast of Ireland during winter that is so similar in build, weight _ 


and formation of bill, as well as being speckled in immaturity like the 
redthroat, that it requires an experienced eye to discriminate between 
them and redthroated divers, except when black is to be seen on 
the throat. Either these birds are the young of the well-known 
blackthroated species (C. arcticus) or they are a distinct species. 
Authors tell us that the young of C. arcticus is very similar to the 
young of C. glacialis; that is, the feathers of the upper parts are 
grayish or bronzy black edged with hoary gray: the lesser imber of 
the ancients is supposed to refer to the young of C. arcticus, as the 
greater imber does to C. glacialis. I cannot argue this, nor can I say 
Whether the well-known C. arcticus is similar to C. glacialis in its 
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immaturity ; our best ornithologists have net corrected it, if wrong, to. 


the present day. Query.—May not those specimens of C. arcticus, 
which are similar in plumage to the adult northern diver in winter plu- 
mage, be adult blackthroated divers (lesser imbers) in winter plumage, 
and not, as supposed, young birds? As I said, our common Dlack- 
throated diver is so similar in its immaturity to the redthroated diver 


that it requires an experienced eye (and even then with hesitation) — 


to discriminate between them, for both birds have the two diver- 
gent white spots at the tip of each feather of the dorsal surface: 
in bill they scarcely differ, the length and proportion being about 


similar. Generally the redthroated diver has the under surface 


of the lower mandible levelled, as it were, off and upwards, giving 
the bill the appearance of being recurved, though the upper man- 
dible is straight or almost so: invariably the blackthroated diver, 
stmilima septentrionalis, has the under mandible straight, and 
has no recurved appearance, very similar in cases to that of the 


ereat crested grebe. Unfortunately this cannot distingtish it from. 


the redthroated diver in all cases. I have one of these black- 
throated divers in my collection that has the speckled back, and 


the black throat imperfectly assumed. Had the bird lived I should — 


imagine it would have been similar in a few wecks to the red- 
throat in breeding plumage, but that the triangular patch on the 
throat would be black instead of chestnut. Some writers have 
believed that C. arcticus was the male of C. septentrionalis. Now 
why so? Surely no one could confuse the very distinct nuptial garb 


of C. arcticus with the totally different nuptial garb of C. septen-- 


trionalis. May they not have found the diver I allude to similar to 
the redthroat, but having a black instead of a chestnut patch on the 
throat? If I cannot claim a species I can, I think, claim precedence 
in publishing that the blackthroated diver proper (if it be so) is 
similar in its immature plumages to the redthroated diver, in so far 


as the back is speckled similarly to that bird, and not after the type — 


of the great northern diver. Blackthroated divers may therefore occur 
in many cases, and be mistaken for redthroats. But should it be 
clearly known (I am deficient except in borrowed knowledge) that the 
iuimature plumage of the blackthroated diver is similar to the imma- 
ture plumage of the great northern diver,-I think I have strong 
grounds for introducing the bird as an obscure species. Any adult 
blackthroated divers that I have seen have had the bill much larger, 
strouger and more uorthern-diver shaped than the largest redthroated 
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divers that I have scen—in fact, totally different in proportion and 
strength. | | | 
Cormorant. — The Cormorants of Dublin Bay.— February 20. 
{ never remember to have seen more cormorants in the Bay than this 
spring: great numbers appear to be adults, and are fully plumed with - 
white, both on thigh and neck. They are excessively difficult to — 
procure in this plumage about here, and, wild-fowler as I am, I was 
well pleased to shoot one of these patriarchs to-day. The plumage at 
this season undergoes a great change from that of winter, in addition 
to the white gorget and thigh-patch, the black mane and the white 
plumes on the neck, it thickens, glossens and becomes very rich in 
metallic lustre. Certainly they are beautiful birds, and shame be to 
him who maligns them. The channel of our River Liffey is marked 
by quaint structures of wood and stone, surmounted by a ball. 
Caluly on these balls our friends the cormorants sit, benignly gazing 
on the traffic beneath, while they stretch their sombre wings to dry, or — 
pick and clean their plumage. They are desperate rogues, though, 
and “know if a gun is in a boat as well as a Christian.” Whether 
Christians have a natural dread of fire-arms or not I camnot say, but 
cormorants that have no fear of peaceful traffic, at once, “ske- 
daddle” on the approach of an armed boat. Again, lower down 
old Anna Liffey, we have the Bull Wall, a pier of rough blocks of 
limestone—a noble break to keep the sand from our river, a large ~ 
portion of which (the wall) is tidal, and its position marked for high 
water by posts. These sign-posts are mere fir-poles, with four sticks 
forming a skeleton square or rhomboid, nailed across the top,—in a few 
instances the carpenter has been more liberal with his sticks,—the 
whole bedded in the blocks of limestone. Certain storms have 
loosened some of these posts, permitting them to swing as the tide 
washes them; others have got a “cant,” as the saying is, and seem as 
if put up to mark the road to ruin, or to Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
or some such odd place—so bleached and time-worn do they appear: 
in fact, on their old scaly faces, chalked with cormorant—lime; | have 
in fancy read the very words to “ruin and to waste,” ‘Charles 
Dickens,” &e., and by night have traced the dark pictures of Hablot 
K. Browne. Grimly as they look by day, more grimly far by night, as 
the sand bull roars, and the wind shricks through their gibbet-like 
tops. Ah, me! many the pleasant day and night spent amongst 
them. But 1am forgetting the cormorants all this time. Well, here 
they rest and here they roost, on these old poles, by day and night, 
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clasping the skeleton bars with their soft broad flexible feet: here 


they seem so much at home, so contented, so happy,—and is it not a 


meet place for them,—wild, drear,. solitary. Every post is almost 
always certain to be occupied, except those that shake—you won't 


catch Carbo on one of them, it would burt his dignity or his digestion, | 


or both, to jolt from side to side. They have put these poles all 
a taunto now, and the carpenter has repaired his skeleton squares this 
spring, and cormorants are scarcer, and I miss old poles—the very 
best and hoariest of the lot. I rather dislike the place now: it is like 


a large hotel company and a good old hostelry—belter, but not so _ 


good. I have left out another important stand: it is amongst these 
poles a perfect stone turret-—I am sure I don’t know why built, except 
to please the river gulls: this will often have ten or twelve cor- 
morants on it, but never when a post is to be had,—for they are 
inveterate perchers,—and every shag that has not already got posses- 
sion of a buoy. ‘The shag never perches on ring of buoy, or sign, or 
pole, but must have a flat surface for his precisely similar feet to his 
perching brother. These. sign-posts and the river in general is the 
chief haunt and stronghold of the cormorants of Dublin Bay. The 


colony 1 is a numerous one. 


HARRY 
Dalkey, November 5, 1868. | 


Erratum.—Zool. 8. 8. 1402, line 19, for “I discharged” read “I relinquished my 
gun. —H. B.- 


List of the Rarer Birds obtained by Mr. Hart in the Vicinity of Christchurch, 
Hants.—1857. Roughlegged Buzzard. Shot at Wareham. 

1858. Moor Buzzard. Christchurch. | 

1859. April. Kildeer Plover. Christchurch. The pe one ever known to ee 
been seen in England. (Ibis, iv. p. 277 ) 

Kentish Plover. Christchurch. Not included in Mr. Wise’s list of the New Forest, 
district. In 1862 my father shot one in Christchurch Harbour. 

1861. Little Auk. Christchurch. | 

1862. Jannary. Black Guillemot. Christchurch. Not in Mr. Wise’s list. 

Gray Shrike. Wareham. 

April 26. Little Bittern. Christchurch. 

June. Honey Buzzard. New Forest. 

August. Merlin. Wareham. 

October. . Blacktoed Gull, Merlin and Snow Bunting. Christchurch. 

November. Osprey. Christchurch. 

1863. June. Honey Buzzard. New Forest. 

October. Montagu’s Harrier. Salisbury. 
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October. Snow Bunting and Merlin. Christchurch. 
November. Fulmar Petre). Christchurch ; picked up after a sate: Not in 
Mr. Wise’s list. 
(1864. January. Wood Sandpiper. Christchurch. 
March. Black Redstart. Christchurch. 
April. Merlin and Hoopoe. Christchurch. 
October. Eider Duck. Christchurch. | 
» Spoonbill. Christchurch. Not in Mr. Wise’s list. - 
November. Forktailed Petrel. Christchurch. 
1865. January. Ferruginous Duck. Christchurch. 
May 4. Avocet. Christchurch. : 
5, 5. Squacco Heron. Wareham. I had the sternum. 
September 30. Osprey. Christchurch. 
1866. May 2,3 and 18. Black Tern. Christchurch. 
September 17. Storm Petrel. Wareham. 
October 22. Glossy Ibis. Wareham. 
| » Little Crake. Christchurch. Not in Mr. Wise’s list. 
i 1867. March 20. Avocet. Christchurch. | 
15. Two Little Bitterns. Essex. 
August 9. Black Redstart. Wimborne. 
», 22. Wood Sandpiper. Christchurch. Not in Mr. Wise’s list. 
ay Black Redstart. Christchurch. 
4 ~ September 1. Montagu’s Harrier. Wareham. 
. October 30. Montagu’s Harrier. Swanage. 
» Forktailed Petrels. Christchurch. 
December 8. Sabine’s Snipe. Wareham. I had the sternum. 
1868. April 27, Cravat Goose. Christchurch. I inspected it in the flesh. 
May 23. Eider Duck. Poole. 
i » 8. Sabine’s Snipe. Wareham (Zool. S. S. 1293). Sabine’s snipe is now 
i generally regarded as only a melanism of the common species, but a parasite from 
this specimen was sent Mr. J. Cordeaux, who ascertained that it was not the same as 
the parasite of the common snipe. - 
June 6. Roller. Dorset. Not included in Mr. Wise's list, but Mr. Hart wrote 
to we while it was in the flesh. . 
June 14. Black Redstart. Christchurch. An unusual date. 
4, 26. Great Shearwater. Swanage. 
July 22. Night Heron. Ringwood. I had the sternum. 
August 6. Wood Sandpiper. Christchurch. 
28. Wood Sandpiper. Dorset. —. 
» 931. Solitary Snipe. Christchurch (Zool. S. S. 1422). 
September 19. Solitary Snipe. Christchurch. 
» . 24. Richardson’s Skua. Wareham. 
Re 30. Storm Petrel. Swanage. 
October 9. Merlin. Christchurch. 
November 6. Nutcracker. Christchurch (Zool. 8. S. 1481). 
5, 26. Montagu’s Harrier. Cranborne. 
These without dates:—Sea eagles, golden eagle (?), goshawk, kite, golden oriole, 


A 
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rose pastor (shot by Mr. Hart), White's thrush (the one in Lord Malinesbury’s collection 
figured by Yarrell), bearded tit, Caspian tern, litue bustard, black stork (Poole, Earl 
Malmesbury’s collection), little egret (Mr. Wise alludes to one shot some years ago at 


Hale, and I expect that was the specimen Mr. Hart had), creamcoloured courser (not 


in Mr. Wise’s list), hooded merganser (of this bird I entertain doubts: it was sold to 


a person uamed Locke: Mr. Ik. Hart remembers that it was a male in very striking 


plumage, but the birds of Mr. Selby and Mr. Eyton are in the “dun diver” dress), 
little gull, Bewick’s swan, orangelegged hobby (not in Mr. Wise’s list), Mr. E. Hart 
or his father (the late Mr. W. Hart) had all the above-named DIES 4 in the flesh.— 
J. H. Gurney, jun.; Bank, Darlington. 

Bird Murder.—The following paragraph is copled from the ‘Guardian’ of 
November 18, 1868. Comment is unnecessary. “On a strip of coast eighteen 
miles long near Flamborough Head, 107,250 sea-birds were destroyed by pleasure 
parties in four months; 12,000 by men who shoot them for their feathers tv adorn 
women’s hats, and 79,500 young birds died of starvation in emptied nests. Com- 
mander Knocker, there stationed, who reports these facts, saw two boats loaded 
above the gunwales with dead birds, and one party of eight guns killed 1100 birds in 
a week.”—John Cordeaux ; Great Cotes, Ulceby, November 23, 1868. 


Naturalists’ Book Agency.—Allow me to draw the attention of the readers of the 


‘Zuologist’ to the first, second and third pages oi the advertizing sheet of the October 
number of the ‘ American Naturalist.’ There they will see an admirable plan, now in 
full operation in America, for the purpose of enabling naturalists te procure pamphlets 
and papers on Natural History subjects, which might not perhaps be easily procured 
through a bookseller. Some such plan, I am convinced, if carefully carried out in 
this country, also would not fail to be of infinite value to British naturalists. The 
advertisement referred to above will fully explain itself, and it only requires that the 
attention of the readers of the ‘ Zoologist® and of naturalists in general be directed to 
it, to have something of a similar nature started in this country. The plan is quite 
simple, and, as I have said already, would I am sure be of great use to a large body 
of British naturalists—John A. Harvie Brown; Dunipace House, Falkirk. 
Whitetailed Eagle in Sussex.—About seven o'clock in the evening of the 8th of. 
November a fine specimen of the whitetailed eagle, a bird of this year, was shot with 
a charge of No. 5 shot by John Bearman, head keeper to Viscount Gage, in Compton 
Wood, Firle Park, near Lewes. This bird had been seen about during the preceding 
fortnight, and attempts had been made to take it in traps baited with rabbits, 
partridges, &c., but without avail: at length, on the evening of the 8th, it was seen 


on a tree, and brought down, as stated above. At the present time it is in the hands 


of Swaysland, the naturalist, for mounting, and has attracted considerable attention. 


Some years since ope of these birds was shot in Shoreham Harbour while gorging | 


itself with dead fish, and in 1858 a very fine specimen was shot in Arundel Park, in 
this county —7. W. Wonfor, Hon. Secretary Brighton and Sussex Natural History 
Society; Brighton. 

Capture of an Osprey in the North Sea.—A fine osprey was ss ian during the 
latter part of September, by the crew of the Norwegian barque “ Lina,” when in the 
middle of the North Sea: being exhausted it had settled on the rigging of the vessel, 
and was easily taken. It is now alive, in the possession of Mr. Townsend, of Ipswich, 
and is said to be remarkably tame.—7. £. Gunn; 21, Regent Street, Norwich. 
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Peregrine Falcon and Merlin in Norfolk.—An immature female of the peregrine 


was shot, on the 30th of October, at Gunton, near Norwich. On the 26th of September 


a mature female merlin, from Briston; on the 28th an immature male, at Hanworth; 


and, from Briston, an immature male on the 10th of November, and a female (also 


immature) on the 13th..The stomach of the first-named merlin contained the remains — 
of two nestling thrushes, with the wings swallowed entire, which show the stumps of 
the partly-developed feathers—T7. E. Gunn. 

Merlin at Faversham.—A male specimen of the merlin, in fine plumage, was shot 
at Faversham, on the 3rd of this month.—John —? ens November 18, 
1868. 

Roughlegged Buzzard in , Suffolk. —On the 7th of October a beautiful specimen of 
the roughlegged buzzard was shot at Knoddishall, near Saxmundham. The bird was 


killed while hovering over a pond on which were some ducks. —T, E. Gunn. 


Great Gray Shrike at Dover.—I received a great gray shrike, in the flesh, from | 
Dover, on the 14th of November. It had only one white spot on the wing, and the 
breast is marked with numerous grayish semilunar lines; hence 1 conclude it is a 
female. Mr. Stevenson remarks (‘ Birds of Norfolk,’ p. 62) that he has examined old 
females whieh showed no trace of these semiluuar markings, and were exactly like 
males, with, I presume, two white spots on the wing.—J. H. Gurney, jun. 

Great Gray Shrike in Norfolk.—A male specimen of the great gray shrike was _ 
killed, on the 10:h of November, at Martham. Its stomach was filled with the 
feathers and bones of some small bird.and a grain of wheat—no ones from the 
gizzard of its prey.—T. Gunn. 

Piebald Variety of the Ring Ouzel—In the early part of October a singular 
variety of the ring ouzel was shot at Gunton, near Lowestoft. It is an adult male, 
with a perfect white gorget: the feathers of the throat are deeply margined with ash- 
gray, intermixed with a few white ones, and from the angle of the mouth on each side 
a white longitudinal patch extends, giving the bird the appearance of having a 
moustache.—d. 

Golden Oriole near Favershan.—A female specimen of the aolden oriole was ‘dias 
in an orchard near Faversham early in the autumn. The man who shot it stated that 
it was in company with another bird of the same species.—John Hunter. 

Variety of the Robin.—I have a beautiful variety of the robin. The head and 
neck are of the usual colour; the breast red, mottled with white; back suffused with 
white; wings tipped with white, with two or three wing-coverts white; some of the 
wing-coverts tipped with red; rump white; tail with two white feathers and four 
others tipped with white. Although the bird was shot I have made a good specimen 
of it. It was killed on the 7th of December, 1868, at Ipswich.—Z. Last; Borough 
Road, Ipswich. 

Firecrested Regulus at Brighton. —A specimen of the very rare visitor, Siecle | 
ignicapillus, has been shot in this neighbourhood, and is in the hands of J. Pratt, the 


naturalist, of Brighton.—7. W. Wonfor. 


Richard's Pipit at Brighton.—Four specimens of Richard’s pipit have been shot in 
the neighbourhood of Brighton within the last month (November).—/d. 
Shore Lark in Captivity.—I have in my possession a shore lark (Alauda alpestris), 


which was taken in a net under the cliff near Dover. With the specimen of Richard’s . 


pipit previously recorded in the ‘ Zoologist’ (S. 8. 1458) as having been captured near 
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here, it it intended to be added to our collection of Kentish birds. The bird is now 
to be seen in its cage in lively and healthy condition. The food given is canary and 
hemp-seed, which it eats freely and thrives upon. It is a male bird, and I intend, if 


possible, to keep it alive, in the hope of hearing its song. The markings are very — 


brilliant (see description in Yarrell, vol. i. p. 402). I believe this is the first known 


instance of the shore lark having been captured alive in England.— Charles — 


Museum, Dover, November 23, 1868. 

Séties of Chaffinches.—We have had the usual fer ge flocks of chaffinches in this 
neighbourhood, and although IT know it is thought by our best authorities on 
Ornithology that the sexes separate during the winter, I am not satisfied as to that 

point. Every one who has an opportunity of seeing young chaffinches in their nests 
must be aware that all of them, as far as plumage is concerned, are females: this 
plumage they retain until the spring moult, so that, supposing each pair of chaffinches 
bred twice in the year, there will be to all appearances nine female birds to one male, 
calculating four to each brood: thus we should have but ten males in a flock of one 
hundred birds; that is, supposing the old males. were present in the large flocks we 
see in the winter, which I believe tv be the young birds of the year; hence the 
appearance of a flock being female birds. I cannot cull to my recollection ever seeing 
a large flight of chaffinches that I could suppose to be composed entirely of male 
‘birds; and, moreover, if we see two chaffinches together at this time of the year, they 
are almost certain to be male and female, or if you go into any farmstead you will find 
both sexes feeding together in about equal numbers: this certainly does not look like 
separation of the sexes. I do not know if the experiment has ever been tried of 


catching a dozen or two out of the large flights we see at this season, and keeping. 


them in an aviary until after the spring moult: if it were tried I think it would be 
found, instead of being of one sex, that the sexes were about equal in numbers.— 
Stephen Clogg ; East Looe, Cornwall. 

Common Crossbill near Taunton.—Three of these very irregular visitors were shot 
in this village on Friday, the 11th of December, and brought to me for identification : 
they were supposed to be some very extraordinary foreign birds. There were two in 
very fine red plumage, and one in the green pluinage. Except these I have not seen 
or heard of any here since those mentioned by me, in the ‘ Zoologist’ for 1865, as 
having been killed here about twenty years ago. Besides the three brought to me 
I have seen several specimens, all red ones, which had been brought to Mr. Bidgvod, 
at the Museum at Taunton: they had all been killed near that town in the beginning 
of this month.— Cecil Smith ; Lydeard House, Taunton, December 14, 1868. 

Rooks and Rookeries.—At Trenant Park, in the parish of Duloe, the seat of 
Mr. W. Peel, about a mile and a half from Looe, a rook, with three or four of the 
outer primaries of each wing white, has built her nest each year on the same tree, and 


nearly on the same spot: the young ones, as far as I can learn, have never had any. 
white on them. The rookery is close by the house, so that a strict watch has been 


kept, and orders given that the white-winged rook is not to be killed; I therefore 
hope she may be spared for some years yet. Can anyone account for the capricious 
choice of rooks as to their nesting-places? I can recollect this rookery fur more than 
thirty years, and although there has been no change as regards the number of trees in 
the old rookery, yet the nests there are becoming fewer in number every year, and a 
new colony has been formed in a plantation about a quarter of a mile from, and in 
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sight of, the old rookery.. In the same parish there isa rookery on the trees (about 
forty in number) forming an avenue from the main road to the rectory-house: in my 
youthful days, as well as I can recollect, there must have been as many as forty or 
fifty nests there; but without any change in the trees, excepting their growth, the 
number of nests have been decreasing: in the year 1866 they had dwindled to two: 
the following year the rooks had entirely forsaken the place, but this year four pairs 
returned and nested there. Why they should have left I am at a loss to conjecture, 
as the trees are in full vigour, and upwards of forty feet in height. I have always 
heen inclined to doubt that rooks were carrion eaters, but during the very hot weather 
of the past summer my doubts were removed by seeing a number of rooks feeding off 
a dead sheep: there were many rooks on and about the sheep, within fifty yards of me, 
those on the sheep so plainly feeding that I can no longer doubt the fact; yet 1 believe 
they would reject carrion if they could procure their natural food, The rookeries of 
this neighbourhood are generally small: there are a dozen or more within a radius of 
seven or eight miles of this place, the largest I think being at Trelawne, where they 
average more than three hundred nests annually.—Stephen Clogg. 

Great Spotted Woodpecker in Morayshire.—On the 16th of Noveaiiee while 
engaged in a pine-wood here, hunting for the pupw of Trachea piniperda, I saw a very — 
fine specimen of Picus. major, a species, I believe, very rare so far north as Moray- 


shire. On the Ist of the same month I had a specimen of this bird sent me by a 


gamekeeper, who had seen several others: he told me the bird was quite new to him, 
and I have little doubt of their being all migrants from Norway, as they appeared 
about the same time as the woodcock.— George Norman; Cluny Hill, Forres, N. B. 
Nidification of Woodpecker.—On the 8th of May last, knowing a woodpecken’s 
nest, I enlarged the hole by cutting, &Xc., sufficiently to admit my arm, hoping to find 
eggs, but was disappointed. Two days after, on passing the spot and seeing the bird 
fly out of its hole, I put my hand in and found to my surprise two eggs. These 


I took, and, acting on the principle of “ exchange no robbery,” substituted blackbird’s 


eves. This exchange went on for the next three days. On the 15th, however, 
I found the blackbird’s eggs, together with one of their own (laid that morning), 
turned out and broken. Nevertheless, next merning I took another egg from the 
nest, and not having one with me for substitution, I left the nest empty. On the 21st 
I got four more, having taken in all eleven, not including the one broken.—G. W. P. 
Moor; Great Bealings, Suffolk, November 13, 1868. 

Great Black Woodpecker in Leadenhall Market.—I am indebted to Mr. Gatcombe 
(who has been successful in obtaining some of our rarest birds in the London markets) 
for an unskinned specimen of the great black woodpecker, obtained by him in 


— Leadenhall on the 6th of November. Mr, Gateombe supposes it was from Sweden, 


as it came with some capercaillie, but the dealer who had it said that it was consigned 
to him from Hull. The stomach was remarkably thin, and contained (as Mr. Cor- 
deaux, who examined it, informs me) nothing but turpentine and insect remains.— 
J. Gurney, jun. 

Great Black Woodpecker (Picus martius).—lI lately received, ART the kinduess 
of Mr. J. H. Gumey, jun., the stomach of this bird to dissect. This stomach, the 
muscular coat of which was very thin, smelt very strongly of turpentine, and contained 
a dark, thick, oily fluid, which I believe was almost pure turpentine. It was well 
filled with inseets, all of one sort: they are probably the larve of the snake-fly 
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(Raphidia ophiopsis) or somne closely-allied —John ; Great Coles 
Uleeby, November 18, 1868. 

Great Black Woodpecker in Hampshire—I have just received a letter stating that 
a great black woodpecker (inale) was shot a few days since, at Benstead, in Hampshire. 
‘My informant (Smithers) had the bird in his hand before it was skinned. I am none 
the more certain, however, that it was shot at the place mentioned; for I have known 
many instances of rare British birds being sent to our markets in the flesh, and from 
the markets sent into the country for the purpose of deceiving the unwary. Still the 
statement may be true, and I will leave no stone uuturned to ascertain . such be the 
case.—John Gould, in a letter to Mr. Rodd. 


[I am much obliged to | Mr. Rodd for permission to copy and publish the preceding | 


note, and shall fee) it an increased obligation if he, or Mr. Gould, or any lover of truth, 
will push the inquiry to a satisfactory conclusion. Anyone visiting Leadenhall 
Market so frequently as I do (being compelled twice a day to pass the entrance) will 
admire the unquestionable honesty of the dealers, as demonstrated by the excessive 
paucity of the records of rarities, which could so readily be obtained from that prolific 
source: prior to those which have been recently noticed in the ‘ Zoologist’ (without 
any attempt to prove them British), it is marvellous how very small is the amount of 


records of rarities purchased in that great mart of Continental and British Omithology. 
—KHdward Newman. | 


Late stay of Swallows,—Mr. J. H. Gurney mentions (Zool. 3. ©. 1479) the 26th of © 


October as the last day on which he beer APSSEH os this year near Totnes. 


I noticed them as late as the 8th of November in thisJneighbourhood, on which day 
I saw, I should think, at least a dozen: they were all birds of the year. The day was 
cold and dark, with half a gale blowing from the eastward —Gervase #. Mathew ; 
Britannia,’ Dartmouth, December 8, 1868. 

Late stay of Martins.—On walking down Old Fown Street, Plymouth, about 
4 p.m. on Thursday last (November 19th) I was surprised to see four martins (/Zirundo 
urbica) flying about over the street and fluttering up against one of the houses in it, 
as these birds do when seeking a suitable roosting-place. On the morning of the 
following Saturday I noticed a couple more (or perhaps two of the four seen on 


- Thursday) flying briskly about the houses in Brunswick Terrace, in the eastern part — 


of Plymouth. It is not very unusual for flights of these birds to make their appearance 
in this neighbourhood early in November, a few weeks after those that passed the 
summer with us have left, but seeing individuals so late in the month as the 19th 
and 21st is, I think, sufficiently remarkable to be recorded in the ‘ Zoologist,’ especially 
as the weather during the early part of the month was unusually cold for the season. 
During the past summer martins were very scarce in this neighbourhood —T. R. 
Archer Briggs ; 4, Portland Villas, Plymouth. 

Scarcity of Martins in 1868 in the Neighbourhood of East Looe.—I have seen 
‘many notices of the scarcity of martins iu various parts of England this year: the 
same scarcity prevailed here. In Pelynt, a small hamlet in.this neighbourhood, are 


to be seen the remains of twenty-one nests, all of which I believe were occupied in the — 


year 1867, and I know from personal observation there were but nine this year, 
a falling off of more than one hundred and ten per cent.’ If this proportion has pre- 
vailed thronghout England, the falling off in numbers must be enormous, Swifts and 
swallows have been in average numbers.--Stephen Clogg. | 
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Late Nesting of the Stock Dove.—I found on the 27th of September a stock dove’s 
nest containing two eggs. This is, I think, unusually late, as I have found the nest 
as early as the 10th of April.—2Z. C. Moor; Great Bealings, W — Suffolk, 
November 24, 1868. 

American Bittern in Ireland.--I have to record the occurrence of a rare visitor to 
British shores: on the 18th of this month a female American bittern (Botaurus lenti- 
ginosus) was shot by a farmer on the banks of the River Fane, on the borders of Louth 
and Monaghan, about twelve miles north-west of the town of Dundalk. It was sent 
to me on the 20th, and is now in the hands of the curator of the Belfast Museum for 
preservation. Professor Wyville Thompson, of Belfast, writes to me that he has seen 
it, and that there cannot be any doubt of the species—Clermont; Ravensdale Park, 
Newry, November 25, 1868. 7 | 

Glossy Ibis in Norfolk.—The glossy ibis I recorded in the ‘ Zoologist’ (S. S. 1423) 
was shot at Stalham by Mr. B. C. Silcock, of that parish.— 7. £. Gunn. 

Redthroated Diver in Faversham Creek.—Mr. Skinner, birdstuffer, of Faversham, 
shot a redthroated diver in the creek on the 1!th of November. This bird was in 


moult: the primaries were only just appearing, but the red patch on the throat was 


faintly discernible.-—J. Hunier. 

| Little Auk and Common Guillemot at Faversham Creek.—A male specimen of the 
little auk was shot whilst flying over Faversham Creek on the 7th of November; and 
on the 9th a common guillemot was shot at the same place, fully two miles from the 


open sea.—ld. 


Sandwich Tern on the Norfolk Coast. =A splendid adult male of the Sandwich | 
tern was shot on the Norfolk coast, at Bacton, on the 7th of October, and passed into 
my hands for preservation. It weighed ten ounces, and in total length measured | 
sixteen and a half inches. Its stomach contained nearly the entire body of a sand- 
launce (head and tail missing), some fragments of bones, and some pebbles.— 
T. Gunn. | | 

Terns and Gannets at East Looe.—About a dozen common terns visited us last 
month. The arctic tern -is our most frequent visiter, but I have not seen any this 
year. Large numbers of gannets have also been seen in our bay this year—not a very 
common occurrence : it is remarkable that here I have never seen a bird of the year.— 
Stephen Clogg. 

Glaucous and Iceland Gulls i in Kingstown Har bour, County Dublin —December 


10th. Took my favourite walk down the west pier of Kingstown Harbour. Wind 


S.S.W., half a gale, the dregs of a southerly gale which blew during the previous 


night. A number of vessels had taken refuge in the harbour,—a whole fleet of 


trawlers,—so there was good feeding for the gulls: nevertheless, they were not 


plentiful, though I noticed the great blackbacked, the glaucous (one), the herring, the 


Iceland (one), the common, the kittiwake and the blackheaded gulls. Though their 
chief resort was amongst the craft, still occasionally they soared along the lee-shore of 
the pier in search of food: at such times the glaucous and the Iceland gulls flew very 
close to where I was. With a mere toy I sometimes carry I procured the glaucous 
gull as he svared over the pier, and I doubt not could have killed the Iceland gull, 

but could not have got him, so forebore to annoy the noble creature. The glaucous 


gull isin second winter, and, were it not for the pale quills, might pass for a female 


ereat blackbacked gull; though it is something smaller than a female of that species, 


| 
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it is decidedly larger than a male herring gull, particularly in the beak. Flying it 


appeared a much darker or smokier colour than the young of the blackbacked and 


herring gulls; in fact, the breast and belly appear of a uniform clove-brown, like 
a skua—an extraordinary thing, considering it to be so delicately pale a bird in adult 
years. I could recognize it by its dull colour far oftener than by its white primary 
quills. The Iceland gull appeared a very pale bird, the wings frequently aEenrne 
snowy white.— JI, Blake-Knox ; Dalkey, County Dublin. | 

Litile Gull near Yarmouth.—A specimen of the little gull was shot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yarmouth on the 4th of October. It answers the description by Yarrel] 
of a young bird of the year, and is doubtless a male bird: the sex, unfortunately, was 
not noted, it having been skinned by an amateur.—7T\. £. Gunn. 


Kittiwake Gull near Faversham.—A kittiwake gull was caught alive ina horse- 


pond, about fuur miles from the coast, early this autumn.—J. Hunter. 
~Pomarine Skua at Exmouth.—On the 30th of September last I shot a specimen of 


the pomarine skua on the beach at Exmouth. When I first observed it the bird was 


in company with a flock of gulls at some little distance from the shore, but it after- 


wards left its companious and began circling over my head within easy range. It isa 
male specimen and in immature plumage. When shot it was blowing a heavy gale 


from the south-east, and had been for a day or two previously.—JZ. S. C. Rickards ; 
Clifton, November 24, 1868. 

Pomarine Skua and Forktailed Petrel near Faversham.—aA specimen of the 
pomarine skua, in fine plimage, was shot on this coast on the 14th of November, and 
is now in my collection. The bird is an immature female, and answers very closely 
to Yarrell’s description, excepting in the colour of the bill, cere and legs, which latter 
iu my specimen is a clear chalk-blue, and the base of the bill and cere greenish white ; 
nearly the whole of the fore toes and webs are black, but the hind toe and claw are 
the same colour as the legs. ‘The tarsus measures in length two inches and three- 
eighths, which I think may make a good distinctive maik of species, as Yarre]l gives 
the tarsus of Richardson’s skua as one inch and three-quarters only. My specimen 
was very poor in flesh, and its stomach and intestines quite empty of food: its weight 


before skinning was only eighteen ounces. A specimen of the forktailed petrel was” 


shot at the same place on the 3rd of October.—J.. /Zunter. 

Fulmar Petrels at Scarborough.—Mr. Roberts, of Scarborough, sent me four fulmat 
petre!s in the flesh on the 24th of November. They had been taken on board a fishing- 
yawl at sea, the men having caught some with hooks, others by the hand (on the deck 
of the vessel), while they were swallowing herrings. These birds are unusually 
plentiful on the Yorkshire coast this autumn: at Flamborough the fishermen say they 


have seen scores of them about thirty miles from land. On opening the stomach of 


one some semi-transparent seed-like substances were detected, such as are commonly 
found in the storm petrel, but larger, supposed to be the air-bladders of some species 
of sea-weed.—J. H. Gurncy, gun. | 

Fulmar Petrel at Whithy.—On the 21st of November some fishermen caught a 
fulmar petrel at Whitby, which I had the pleasure of skinning. With regard to the 
fulmar’s windpipe Professor Newton writes, ‘So far as | can judge from the examina- 
tion of these dried specimens I think it is incorrect to speak of the structure as a 

‘double trachea’—at least to my mind that term does not give an accurate notion of 
it, and I should prefer calling it a ‘divided trachea, the windpipe being divided by 2 


| 
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membranaceous septum (in anatomical language), which, so far as I can see, runs 
along the whole length. ‘This septum would seem to be a prolongation of the ‘mem- 
brana semilemuris’ (see Owen, Anat. of Vertebr. vol. ii, pp. 221, 222, fig. 102, h) 
which is found in most tracheas, but in a state which, compared with its development 
in that of the fulmar, might be cailed almost rudimentary.”—J. H. Gurney, jun. 

The Waterfowl in St. James's Park.—When, in 1836, a few gentlemen began to 


stock the lake in St. James’s Park with waterfowl, the rough frequenters of the Park 


—men and women, as well as children—startled at the unaccustomed sight of the 
birds, destroyed them in immense numbers, and if any one more rare and curious than 
the rest appeared on the water, he was immediately made a special ** cockshy” for 
stones and killed. A male swmew (Mergus aldellus), the first that was known within — 
the memory of man to come alive into the London market, was bought one day in | 
1837, and turned out: upon the lake. He went rushing up and down, now diving and — 
erecting his wings, till he attracted a great crowd; but, alas! they perseveringly 
pelted him with stones till he died, within an hour of his first appearance on that 
watery stage. The Ornithological Society was formed, and once a week the committee 
received lists of the birds killed and wounded by missiles durivg the preceding 
sennight. ‘The losses were so numerous, and the expense of replacing them so 
difficult to be met, that it was seriously debated whether the Society should not give 
up its enterprise, on acccount of what seemed tv be the incorrigible habits of cruelty © 
and mischief of the people. Happily it was resolved to persevere, in the hope that, 
after awhile, the public would become interested in the birds and no longer persecute 
and annoy them. Everyone knows that this hope has been completely realized. The 
Ornithological Society has stocked all the waters in the Parks with waterfowl; not 
only St. James’s, but Hyde Park, the Regent’s, Victoria and Battersea Parks; and 
nothing is more rare than any injury wilfully done to the birds.—Jacmillan’s 
Magazine. 

Rare Birds in the Highlands —A good many rare birds have been shot in the 
Highlands of late. Among other curiosities is a specimen of the skua gull, which was 
lately shot, by Mr. E. H. Sykes, at Inverernie, a place much further inland than this 
bird is usually found. A buzzard was shot at Flitchy last inonth; and a specimen of 


the great spotted woodpecker fell to the gun of Mr. R. Thorne, at Portmahomack. 


‘But the greatest curiosity of the week is a nutcracker, which was shot at Invergarry, 


in the heart of this county: Yarrell says it is so rare that he has gone to the trouble 
of recording all the specimens that have come under notice since it was seen by Pen- 
hant in 1766, and during that long time only about half a dozen are recorded. 
A beautiful specimen of the snowy owl was shot last week at Knockie, by 
Mr. Charles Peel: it measures four feet ten inches from tip to tip of wings, 
from the beak to the end of the tail two feet three inches, and is in splendid 
plumage; the last known to have been killed in these parts was obtained, about four 
years ago near the same place. Another extremely rare bird, the roller, was killed 
near Dornoch last week, by Mr. J. C. Ker Fraser. The roller is seldom met with in 


the British islands: it is a native of Africa, but early in the spring many of them 


make their way to Europe by Malta and the Mediterranean sea, returning in autumn; 
accordingly they are found in great plenty in Malta and other islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, where they are considered excellent for the table, and consequently are killed in 
great numbers and exposed in the markets for sale. Length of the bird thirteen inches; 
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the head, neck and wing-coverts are of a greenish blue colour; back chestnut; under . 


wing-coverts pale bluish green; quill-feathers of a rich blue; tail same hue as neck, 


except the exterior feathers, which,are furnished with black tips. A flight of great — 


spotted woodpeckers appears to have scattered all over the country within the last few 
days: specimens have been received from Sutherlandshire, Ross-shire, Morayshire and 
remote parts of Inverness-shire. One morning lately some storm petrels were observed 
skimming along the water above the old wooden bridge.—Jnverness Courier. 


“ London Cod” in the Severn.—There was a very fine fish, which I bought, caught 


in the Severn near Woolaston, a few days since: the man who caught it called it a_ 


“London cod:” it was very much like a salmon in make, being short and very thick. 
It was a light bright-looking fish, very large eyes and thick leathery mouth. It weighed 
16} Ibs., and was in very fine condition, and proved capital eating. I am told 
that these fish have been frequently caught in the Severn, but this is the only one for 
the last three years. As it is a fish quite unknown to me, perhaps some one of the 
numerous readers of the ‘ Zoologist’ will kindly put me in possession of its real name: 
it is evidently only known in this oe spree as °° London cod.’—Edward Sweet- 
apple; Cone Mill, Lydney, December 8, 1868. 

Bream-fishing in the Yare.—I beg to inclose the result of nine days? bream fishing 
in the River Yare, at Cantley. The fish were all caught near the Red House Inn, 
where the two fortunate fishermen were staying. The fish were carefully weighed at 
the conclusion of each day’s sport, commencing Tuesday, August 4. First day, 
125 tbs.; second, 112 ths.; third, 117 bs ; fourth, 85 tbs.; fifth, 66 tbs. ; sixth, 194 Ibs. ; 
seventh, 77 Ibs.; eighth, 75 tbs.; ninth, 82tbs. Total, 933 tbs —* Field’ Newspaper. 

Conger Eels in the Thames.—During the last few days a large number of conger 
eels have made their appearance in the Thames. One caught at Woolwich Dockyard 
weighed 48 ibs., and another caught in the Arsenal weighed 36 fbs.; while a third, 
caught by a gentleman off North Woolwich, weighed 28 fbs. 10 oz.—Newspape 
paragraph, November 14, 1868. 

Large Conger Eel in the Severn.—Conger eels are frequently caught in the Severn; 
one of 53 Ibs. weight was caught on last near Woolaston. —idward Sweet- 
apple ; November 11, 1868. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society. 


November 16, 1868.—H. W. Bares, Esq., President, in the chair. 


Donations to the Library. 


The following donations were announced, and thanks voted to the donors:— 
‘Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History,’ Vol. xi., sheets 7—30; and 
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‘eae read before the Boston Society of Natural History,’ Vol. i. Part 3; presented 
by the Society. ‘Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New York” Vol. viii. 
Nos. 15—17; by the Lyceum. ‘Proceedings of the Essex Institute” Vol. v. 
Nos. 6 and 6; by the Institute. + Proceedings of the Entomological Society of 


Philadelphia, Vols. ii., iii, and vi. Part 2; by the Society. ‘Transactions of the 


American Entomological Society,’ Vol. i. Nos. 1—4; by the Society. ‘The Butter- 


flies of North America, by Wm. H. Edwards, Part 1; by the Author. Holmgren, 


‘Monographia Tryphonidum Suecie#’ and ‘ Monographia Ophionidum Suecize ;’ 


Curtis's ‘Guide to an Arrangement of British Insects ;’ by J. W. Dunning. 


Exhibitions, ‘ge. 


Mr. Bond exhibited a specimen of Tapinostola Elymi, captured on the Norfolk - 
coast, near Yarmouth ; a variety of Diantheecia capsincola, bred in 1867 by Mr. N oah 
Greening, at Warrington, having the wings on’one side abnormally coloured; seven 
specimens of Polia nigrocincta, bred in 1868 by Mr. Greening, from larve found 
in the Isle of Man, and the earthern case in which one of the pupe had been 
enclosed. | 

Prof. Westwood announced that the Leueania exhibited by Mr. Briggs at the 
previous Meeting (Zool. S. S. 1487) had proved to be L. albipuncta, W. V., a species 
new to the British list. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan read extracts from the ‘Canadian one 
the occurrence of Papilio Machaon in the Hudson’s Bay Territory, the other relating 
to the naturalization in North America of Pieris Rape, which, recently introduced 
into Canada, had already spread southwards into Maine and Vermont. , 

Mr. Bond mentioned the occurrence of a swarm of beetles in Cambridgeshire. 
A correspondent, writing from Whittlesford on the 30th of September, 1868, said :— 
“Within the last few days, the road, the foot-path, the grass and the hedges from my 
house for about three-quarters of a mile, have been covered with them: there must be 
bushels of them, and although we have had showers, their numbers do not diminish.” — 
The species in question was Gastrophysa polygoni. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited larva-cases, and specimens of both sexes of the imago 
(winged males and wingless females) of Encecyla pusilla, bred by Mr. Fletcher, of Wor- 
cester, an interesting addition to the list of British Trichoptera. The larve were 
terrestrial in their habits, feeding in mosses growing on the bark of trees, and had not 
any external respiratory organs. 

Prof. Westwood exhibited drawings in detail of some remarkable forms of Hy- 
menoptera. Amongst them were three new species of Trigonalys, two from the 


Amazons, one from Ceylon; a singular insect from the Amazous, the type of a new 


genus Nomadina; and a still more abnormal form from Hayti, to which the name 
Sibyllina wuigmatica was given, which Mr. F. Smith had regarded as an ant, 
Mr, Haliday as one of the Sphegida, whilst Prof. Westwood thought it more nearly 
allied to the Vespide; its long twelve-jointed filiform antenne (in the female), 


‘notched or kidney-shaped eyes, the tri-lobed lower lip, and the flat wings (not folded 


longitudinally), seemed to connect it with the last-mentioned family. (See ‘ Trans- 
actions’ for 1868, p. 327.) 

Mr. F. Smith thought the insect had more characters in accordance with those of 
the ants than with those of any other family, aud it tertatnly never occurred to him 


| 
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that it was a wasp. The notched eye was found in Mutillide and Trypoxylon; and 
there were none of the Vespide in which the prothorax was not continued down to the 
insertion of the wings, in which character Sibyllina agreed with the Sphegidw. 


December 7, 1868.—H. W. Bares, Esq., President, in the chair. 


The Secretary announced the death of Prof. Boheman, an Honorary Member of 
the Society: he died at Stockholm on the 2nd of November, at the age of seventy-two 
years. 


Additions to the Librarn 


The following donations were announced, and thanks voted to the donors: — 
‘Annales de la Société Entomologique de France,’ 1867; presented by the Society. 
“Journal of the Linnean Society ;’ Zoology, No. 44; by the Society.  ‘Stettiner 
Entomologische Zeitung,’ Vol. xxix. Nos. l1O—12; by the Society. ‘ Memoires sur 
Ja Famille des Carabiques, and twenty-six other Papers, by the Baron M. de Chau- 
doir; by the Author, ‘Etudes sur la Parthénogenése, par Félix Plateau; by the 
Author, ‘A short Campaign against the White Borer (Xylotrechus quadrupes, 
Chevrolat,) in the Coffee Districts of Coorg, Munzerabad and Nuggur, by Lieut.-Col. 
C. P. Taylor; by the Auther. Newman’s ‘ British Moths,’ No. 24; by the Author. 
Zoologist’ for December; by the Editor. ‘The 
Magazine’ for. December; by the Editors. | 

The following additions, by purchase, were also announced : —‘ Genera inn 
Coléoptéres d’Europe,’ livr. 137—144. ‘Record of Zoological Literature, 1867, 
Part). 


Election of Members. 


A. G. Butler, Esq., of the British Museum, and Dr. F. Reshinan White, of Perth, 
were elected Members. 


Exhibitions, &c. 


The Secretary announced that an exhibition of bees would be held at Milan, from 


the 10th to the 13th of the month, and would comprise a collection of all kinds of 
bees, honey, and instruments and utensils employed in apiculture, for which various 
prizes would be distributed. A silver medal was also offered for the hest mode of 
taking the honey without destroying the bees. 

Mr. Bond exhibited two specimens of Limenitis Sibylla, negroes, entirely black on 
the upper side; and three specimens of Polyommatus Adonis, one of which, a male, 
was remarkable for its extremely small size, another bore on the under side of the fure 
wings a number of broad bars of black, whilst the third, a female, was partly coloured 
like the male, the upper surface of the wings being dashed with bright blue, not 
shading off into the brown, but clearly and sharply defined. 

Mr. Bond also exhibited the gynandromorphous specimen of Lasiocampa Quercus 
bred by Mr. Wilson, and mentioned at the Meeting of November 2ud (Zoul. 8. 8. 
1487). 

Mr. Dutton exhibited a Catocala ri raxini, captured in an empty house at East- 
bourne in August last. 
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Mr. Edward Saunders sent for exhibition a specimen of Crambus myellus 
_ (Hibner), a species new to Britain. It was found by Mr. E. N. Brown, on a Dlade 
of grass, near Aberdeen, in July last; and was nearly allied to C. pinetellus. 

Prof. Westwood exhibited drawings, and read descriptions, of several: exotic 
Hymenoptera belonging to the genus Aulacus. (See ‘Transactions’ for 1868, 
p- 327.) | 

Paper read. 

A paper “On the Application of the Law of Priority to Genera in Entomology,” 
by Mr. W. F. Kirby, was read by the Secretary. 

The author observed that a very large number of the generic names now current 
are applied exclusively to insects which the proposers of the names in question never 
indicated as their types of the genera, to the exclusion of the real types, which were 
frequently placed even in other families. He presumed, and regarded it as an 
“axiom,” that where no figure or other indication of type was given, the insect placed 
at the head of the genus was to be considered as the type, and that the first section of 
a genus was always to be considered typical. Thus Linnzus always placed the 
species Priamus at the head of his genus Papilio, and that species must be taken to 
be the type of Papilio: the consequence would be that Ornithoptera ( Boisduval, 1836) 
would sink, and the present genus Papilio would receive the next oldest name, 
Amaryssus (Dalman, 1816), with Machaon for its type. Numerous other instances 
were given, to show the vast changes in the current nomenclature of Rhopalocera that 
would be required by a Strict application of the law of priority to genera; the object 
of the author being to invite discussion, and ascertain the opinion of naturalists as to 
the desirability of attempting so to apply the law. He recommended that in future 
the type species of :very genus should be indicated by some symbol, so that that 
species should always remain in the genus, however much the latter might afterwards 
be subdivided. Mr. Kirby, though he considered that an author-was at liberty, when 
subdividing a genus of his own, to apply the name to any group of species comprised 
in it, provided he had not himself indicated any type, yet did not think it allowable 
for an author, in subdividing a genus of another author, to apply the name to any but 
the first section; and (if no type had been indicated by the first author) the first 
species of the first section must be taken as the type of the restricted genus. In con-- 
clusion, Mr. Kirby alluded to some difficulties in specific nomenclature; where the 
sexes of an insect had been described under different names simultaneously, he thought 
the rule was that the name given to the male should stand, whether that sex happened 
to be described a few pages before the female, or vice versa. | 

The President doubted whether there was any such rule as that which was the 
whole foundation of Mr. Kirby’s proposed revolution in generic nomenclature, 
namely, that the first species in a genus was to be deemed the type; and if any such 
rule were to be adopted for the future, it did not follow that it ought to be applied to 
the past: to give such a rule a retrospective operation would be productive of the 
greatest confusion and inconvenience. 

~ Prof. Westwood had many years ago expressed the view, that where an author has 
by means of dissections, figures, or in any other way, indicated the particular species 
which he regards as typical of the genus, or which may be deemed to be the best 
embodiment of the idea upon which the genus is founded, that species is of course the 
type, and must be treated as such by subsequent authors; but where no such indication 
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is given by the founder, the first species in the genus is to be taken as the type, and 


ought to be so taken in any subsequent dismemberment or division of the genus. But 


the adoption of such a rule and the application of it retrospectively would cause so 
much confusion that the remedy would be worse than the disease; and he should be 
extremely sorry to see Mr. Kirby’s theory carried into practice, to the subversion of 
established nomenclature. 

Mr. A. G. Butler discussed several of the particular. instances mentioned by 


Mr. Kirby, and dissented from his conclusions. He argued that Papilio of Linneus 
was not a genus, but included the whole of the butterflies ; Linnewus’s generic divisions 


were his Equites, Plebeii, &c. Fabricius did describe genera, and usually indicated his 


type species: he was the first to describe Papilio as a genus, Priamus was not the type. 


of the Fabrician Papilio, but the insects now known by the name Papilio did come 
within that genus as limited by Fabricius. 

Mr. Pascoe thought that Linneus and the older authors had no types at all: the 
notion of a type-species was of modern date: he saw no ground whatever for regarding 
the first species in a genus as the type: his notion was to discover the species which, 
at the time when the genus was first named, was, by reason of its size or its abundance 
or any other circumstance, most prominent amongst those which the author grouped 
tuvether under the same name, and that insect he took to be the type of the genus. 
That the first species in the list could not be the type was conclusively shown by the 
fact that, in successive editions of his works, Fabricius in, many instances placed 
different species at the head of the same genus, probably without any other guiding 
principle than that of putting the largest species at the head; the largest species of 
yesterday was deposed in favour of the later but larger discovery of to-day. 

Mr. Stainton agreed with the previous speakers that the rule of priority could not 
be applied to genera in the manner suggested by Mr. Kirby; and he did not think 


that, in the absence of indication, the first species in a genus was necessarily the type. 


Take, for instance, the genus Tryphena, of which almost every ove would be ready to 
admit that Pronuba was the type; yet in almost every list the species Orbona was 
placed first, and Pronuba came about the middle of the genus. When the author has 
not indicated any particular species or section of his genus as typical, the subsequent 
author who subdivides the genus has the right to determine to what section of the old 
genus the old name shall be restricted, and his determination on that point ought to 
bind all future writers. 

Mr. Janson agreed that the subsequent author has the right to allot the original 


hame to any division of the original genus, but if he does so it is rather as a matter of 


courtesy to the original author than of right on the part of the latter to have the 
original name retained. Suppose the original description of Aleochara by A. is silent 


~as to the tarsi; B. on revising the species congregated under that name finds-a group 


of fifty species with four-jointed tarsi, and another group of fifty species with five- 
jointed tarsi; B. is at liberty, if out of courtesy to A. he chooses to do so, to retain the 
name Aleochara for either of the groups, though neither group is the Aleochara of A. ; 
but since neither group alone is the Aleochara of A., b. is equally at liberty to give, 
und is logically more correct in giving, a new name to each of the groups, and so 
discard Aleochara altogether. 

Mr. Frederick Smith (who observed that, on Mr. Kirby’s principle, the honey-bee 
would cease to be an Apis), Mr. Edward Sheppard, Mr. J.Jeuner Weir aud Mr. 
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M‘Lachlan, also remarked upon the intolerable inconvenience which would ensue 
from any attempt to put in practice the views advanced by Mr. Kirby. 

With reference to the question of specific nomenclature, Prof. Westwood siiahie 
understood the rule to be that, where the two sexes of one insect were contempo- 
yaneously described under two names, upon the ascertainment of their specific identity, 
ihe name of the female was dropped and that of the male was retained as the name of 
the species. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan inquired what was to be done when in different parts of the same 
hook (not being a periodical, but issuing from the press in its entirety and complete) 
the same insect is described, or two forms which ultimately prove to be the same 
species and of the same sex are described, under two different names: both names 
heing published at the same moment, neither can be said to mane priority over the 
other. 

Mr. Wormald thought that, under such circumstances, the less appropriate name 
of the two should be rejected ; or if one of the described forms was the ordinary form 
of the insect and the other a mere variety, the name given to the. ordinary form should 
be retained. 

Mr. Dunning suggested that to this special case also were applicable all the 
reasons which in ordinary cases had necessitated the introduction of the artificial and 
conventional law of priority. The priority contemplated by that rule was doubtless 
priority in point of time, and not of place or position; but when there was perfect 
simultaneity, the ordinary rule of priority failed, and required to be supplemented by 
some other and additional rule of easy and absolute application. Time failing to 
answer the purpose, space may serve to supply a criterion. Though p. 5 and p. 50 are 
published together, the former is before the latter; and in the case supposed the law 
of priority in point of time may conveniently be supplemented by a secondary law of 
priority in respect of place. 

Reverting to generic nomenclature, Mr. Dassing thought the result of the dis- 
cussion might be summed up as follows :—(1) that the prevailing opinion was against 
the existence of any such rule as that supposed by Mr. Kirby—that the first species in 
a genus was the type; (2) that the Members present were unanimously adverse to the © 
_ retrospective application of any such rule, which, if adopted at all, could not be con- 
fined to any one group, but must be of general application to every branch of Natural 
History ; (3) that on the division of one genus into several, in the absence of indica- 
tion of type by the founder, the author who divides the genus has a right to determine 
to which division the original name shall be restricted; and (4) that, in the view of the 
majority, the original name ought to be retained (as of right, and not out of mere 
courtesy) for some section of the original section. To these conclusions Mr. Dunning 
expressed his assent.*—J. W. D. 


* J suppose we are all agreed that where the first describer of a genus indicates - 
which particular insect he regards as typical of the genus, that indication is binding 
on future describers, and so long as the name is retained as the name of a genus at all 
it must include the particular species so indicated. 

The indication of typicality may be either express or implied. If the latter, 
evidence cither iutrinsic or extrinsic, positive or negative, is admissible to ascertain 
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the author's intention; we may and ought to resort to any and every source or means 


of information to determine what species presents the most perfect embodiment of the 
idea which was in the mind of the founder, and possesses the most perfect develop- 
ment of the characters which the founder has assigned as distinctive of his genus. The 


publication of figures and dissections of a particular species; the predominance of an 
insect at the time and place when and where the author wrote, either by reason of its 


size, beauty, abundance, destructiveness, or any other prominent traits; or the very 
name given to the genus, may frequently serve as sufficient indication. Thus (to take 
an instance referred to by Mr. Kirby) the name Polyommatus shews that Latreille had 
in his mind’s eye the species which bear on their under surface the numerous eye-like 


spots distinctive of our“ common blues,” and he gives a figure of P. Corydon; yet most: 


modern classifiers, neglecting these indications, place the polyommatous or “ many- 
eyed” species in the genus Lycena, and apply the name Polyommatus to species 
which have no eye-like spots at all. In the case of a genus which is originally 
established on’ a single species, the negative evidence afforded by the non-indication of 
other species as belonging to the genus, is almost tantamount to an express indication 


But (to come now to Mr. Kirby’s paper), when the founder entirely omits to give 


any indication, is the first in his list of species necessarily to be taken as the type- 
species ? is the first section of the genus necessarily the typical section? Mr. Kirby’s 
proposed reform is based entirely.on this proposition, which he terms an “ axiom.” 
But instead of being axiomatic, either self-evident, or an established proposition, 
I think it is capable of distinct disproof; and that so far as Linné, Fabricius, and the 


older authors are concerned, it can be shown to demonstration that in many cases, 


whilst they have not indicated what was their type, they have indicated that their first 
species, or first section, was not. In the first place, an insect that is once the type of a 
genus must ever remain the type; yet (as mentioned by Mr. Pascoe) Fabricius, in the 
successive editions of his works placed different species at the head of the same genus, 
and (if my memory serves) Linné did the same. Again, the species of which dis- 
sections, &c., are given are frequently not the first species in the genus. And (what 
seems to my mind decisive on the pvint) look at Linné’s description of Cimex: “ale 
quatuor, cruciato-complicate: superioribus anterius coriaceis:” the first section of 
Cimex is “‘apteri,” and at the head of the genus is the wingless C. lectularius. The 
notion of a wingless insect being the type of a four-winged group is somewhat 
amusing! I believe other instances, not quite so startling, but in principle the same, 
might be adduced in abundance; but Cimex, if it stood alone, is enough to show that, 


so far as Linné is concerned, the notion of taking the first species, or first section, as 


the type, is simply the reverse of what the author intended. It may be that the Cimex 
of Linné (as was argued by Mr. Butler respecting Papilio) is not properly a genus at 
all; but whatever it be, it must I think be clear that in the contemplation of Linné 
himself, the first section or species of Cimex was not his type of Cimex. 

In a detached paper, containing descriptions of genera taken haphazard and at 
random, there may be some presumption in favour of the notion that the species first 
described is typical of the genus; and even in a complete systematic work, there may 
be a slight presumption in favour of the typicality of the first species of the genus 
which (like Papiliv) was placed (as it were) at the top of the tree. But as regards any 
other genus than the first in the list, itseems to me that in a systematic work or 
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catalogue the presumption would rather be against the first species; for suppose three 
genera, A, B and C; the arrangement being necessarily linear, and following the 
affinities of the species, the first species of genus B would be that which most nearly 
approached genus A, just as the last species of genus B would be that which must 
nearly approached genus C; and it would be neither at the top, nor at the bottom, but 
about the middle, of genus B, that we should find the species of B which was most 
different from both A and C, which species would presumably be the ideal representa- 
tive of genus B, would presumably have that aggregate of characters which constitute 
the genus B, and distinguish it from A on the one hand and from C on the other. 

I hold therefore, not only that Mr. Kirby’s rule is inappropriate to the past, but 

that it would be an unhappy rule to adopt for the future. 

_ [conceive that the practice hitherto has been a tacit recognition of the idan 
enunciated by Mr. Stainton—that when a genus (of which no type has been indicated) 
comes to require division, the author who performs that operation is the person with 
whom it lies to decide which of the dissevered parts shall retain the original name. 
This practice has worked pretty well in the past, and will suffice for the future. 
I apprehend that the evils which have arisen in the past have been caused by the fact 
that the separatist, failing to recognise the original author's indications of typicality, 
has applied the rule to cases which were not properly within its range. But assuming 
that the separatist has not disregarded the original authow’s indications, or in other 
words that the case was a proper one for the application of the above rule, then I hold 
that his determination ought to be final and conclusive on writers subsequent to him, 
and is entitled to the full benefit of the law of priority. . 

But whilst agreeing to the above proposition, Mr. Janson goes a step hectaee te 
whilst leaving the second author at liberty, he frees him from any obligation, to 
retain for either division the name given by the first author. And I believe 
some naturalists go a step further still, and say that the second author ought 
not to retain the original name as the name of either division, but should give 
a new name to each division. That is to say, because we cannot call by the 
name of Papilio all the species which Linneé included under that name, therefore we 
shall not call any of the species by that name. It is quite true that the Papilio of 
Latreille is not co-extensive with the Papilio of Linné; the Papilio of this century is 
only part of Papilio of the last century; to the characters, as given by Linué, admitting 
a very wide range of forms, Latreille has superadded other characters, possessed by 
some but not by all those within the Linnean range; the effect is to restrict the 
application of the name to a part only of the insects which Linné recognised under the 
term Papilio; but every species of the Papilio of Latreille must be a species of the 
Papilio of Linné, not necessarily known to Linné, but within the description given by 
him. -Florence remains an Italian city notwithstanding that Mentone has been taken 
from Italy. Machaon may remain a Papilio notwithstanding that Priamus has been 
removed. There is no misapplication of the name Papilio—only a narrowing of its 
application. | 

Consider the consequence of the rejection of the older name, instead of the 
restriction of its limits. Genus A is divided into two; each receives a new name, 
B and C: there is no longer a genus A. A few years later B and © are subdivided, 
B into D and E, C into F and G;: there is no longer a genus B or a genus C. A few 
years later the same process is applied to D, E, F and G: these in turn are discarded, 
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and give place to H, I,J, K, L, M, N and O; and these again make way for the rest _ 


of the alphabet. There is an end to all stability or permanence of generic nomencla- 
ture. At the present rate of discovery of species and publication of genera, there would 
not be in use twenty years hence a single generic name which is now employed. 

I care not whether it be called Papilio of Linné, or of Latreille—in fact, the genus, 
as now understood, is not exclusively due to either, but is the result of the work of 
both. To Linné we owe the name, to Latreille our present conception of the genus. 
But to whomsoever the credit (such as it is) may be due, I hope that so long as genera 
are recognised at all, so long will there be a genus Papilio. | 

Hitherto we have discussed the division of one genus into two or more. The con- 


verse case, of the aggregation of two or more genera ‘into one genus, has recently been 


discussed (in the Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1868) by Mr. Pascoe and Messrs. Douglas 
and Scott. Mr. Pascoe objects to “ giving new names to such genera as are formed by 
the union of two or more genera of a preceding writer.” Messrs. Douglas and Scott 
reply that “it cannot be said with any truth that the name of a thing should be 
retained for another thing which is differently constituted, but of which the former 


may be an ingredient. A chemist when he combines two or more elements docs not. 


_ give the name of any one of them to the resulting compound ; neither can it be rightly 
done in the labours of the naturalist.” Illustrations of this sort, which are not argu- 
ments, are often delusive, never conclusive: probably those I am about to give are as 
much so as the above illustration of my friends. But to my mind the grouping 
together of two things under,one name may be more aptly illustrated by a geugraphical 
than by a chemicak simile: the question is one of boundaries, not of constitution or 
composition, or chemical amalgamation. France remained France notwithstanding 
the acquisition of a piece of Italy; Prussia remains Prussia, though it has absorbed 
the whole of Hanover. The limits are changed, but the name is not; a Nizzard is 
now (nominally) a Frenchman, a Hanoverian is now (nominally) a Prussian. If an 
author has established two so-called genera, A and B, and subsequent authors come to 
the conclusion that, whilst A is a. good genus, B has not sufficient distinetive characters 
to entitle it to rank as a genus apart from A, surely the least inconvenient course is to 
take A as the name of the whole, rather than abolish A and B, and impose a new name, 
C. And (in this case, at all events) there is no impropriety in applying name A to the 
whole group; the ground on which it is done being this, that B is in fact part of A, 
and was erroneously severed from A; it never ought to have been made a genus, and 
the name therefore is properly sank, when the supposed genus to which it was applied 
is found to be untenable as a genus. On the other hand, I am quite ready to admit 
that in other cases it may be more convenient to give a new name to the united group; 
Iingland and Scotland are united into one kingdom, but it is net the kingdom of 
England, or the kingdom of Scotland, but the kingdom of Britain. So (without any 
insinuation that either England or Scotland could not stand alone) if an author has 
established two so-called genera, A and B, and subsequent authors come to the con- 
clusion that neither A nor B can stand alone as a genus, but yet that the two combined 
do properly form a.genus, neither name has any better claim to retention than the 
other, neither represents a genus, and there seems nothing for it but to sink them both, 
and give a new name C to the genus, which is then in fact for the first time indicated 
as a genus.— J. W, D. 15 5 
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